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THE AMERICAN INDIAN MAGAZINE 


he American Indian Magazine is issued quarterly 
and published at Cooperstown, N. Y. 

The editors aim to make this journal the 
medium of communication between students and 
friends of the American Indian, especially between 
those engaged in the uplift and advancement of 
the race. Its text matter is the best that can be 
secured from the pens of Indians who think along 
racial lines and from non-Indians whose interest 
in the affairs of the race is a Cemonstrated fact. 

The Editorial Board has undertaken to carry out the purposes of the 
Society of American Indians and to afford the American Indian a digni- 
fied national organ that shall be peculiarly his own, and published in- 
dependent of any governmental or sectarian control. 

The Editorial Board invites friends of the race to unite with the native 
American in providing the Journal with a high quality of contributions. 
Although contributions are reviewed as far as possible, the Magazine 
merely prints them and the authors of the accepted articles are respon- 
sible for the opinions they express. The ideas and desires of individuals 
may not be in harmony with the policy or expressed beliefs of the Editors 
but upon a free platform free speech is not to be denied. Contributors 
must realize that this Magazine cannot undertake to promote individual 
interests or engage in personal discussions. ‘The honor of the race and 
the good of the country shall be paramount.” 

The purpose of this Magazine is to spread as wicely as possible for 
the use of Indians, non-Indian friends, students, social workers, and 
teachers the ideas and needs of the race, and to serve as an instrument 
through and by which the objects of the Society of American Indians 
may be achieved. We shall te glad to have the American press utilize 
‘such material as we may publish where it seems of advantage, and per- 
mission will be cheerfully granted providing cue credit is given the 
Journal and the author of the article. 

Authors and publishers are invited to send to the Editor-General, 
for editorial consideration in the Megazine such works of racial, scientific, 
or sociological interest as may prove of value to the readers of this pub- 
lication. 


All contributions should be sent to The Editor of The American Indian 
Magazine, 707 20th St., N. W., Washington, D. C., and not to the pub- 
lication house at Cooperstown, N. Y. 
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BREAK THE SHACKLES NOW,—MAKE US FREE 





8 than once the platforms of the Society of American 

Indians have pointed out the glaring defects of the Indian 
Bureau system, and, more than this, at least two Conferences of 
the Society have expressed a belief that the Indian Bureau must 
be eliminated. 

This doctrine is founded upon an intimate knowledge of the 
evils of the reservation system, the failures of a paternal policy 
and the incompetence of the Bureau itself. We doubt than any 
sort of “reform” within the Bureau would root out its defects. 

The fundamental errors of the Bureau are those of its attitude 
toward the Indians, whom it is supposed to protect and serve. 
These errors are, paternalism, segregation, autocratic action, 
amounting to tyranny, politics. Out of these major evils have 
grown minor evils, some menancing, others actually criminal. 

A’ paternal attitude held by the Bureau or by its Agent will 
not develop virile citizenship or respect for the order of society 
that permits this paternalism. A policy of segregation of Indians 
prevents these Indians from mingling normally with the rest of 
the country. Society generally looks upon the segregated as 
pests and treats them accordingly. Segregation means disbar- 
ment from participation in the routine affairs of the body politic. 
The autocratic action of the Bureau and of its Agents compels 
the Indians to become passive spectators of their own fate, to see 
new and startling experiments tried out upon them, without their 
previous knowledge or consent; it denies them a just discussion 
of their affairs and a voice in the direction of those affairs; it 
permits a haughty and superior attitude on the part of Superin- 
tendents, who frequently overstep the bounds of decency. Politics 
permits the appointment of a Commissioner and his associates for 
political reward and it makes possible the retention of crooked 
Superintendents because some Chief Clerk or other employee is 
their friend and has the backing of Senator So-and-So. 
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Indians affected by such conditions have an enormous handi- 
cap to overcome. The wonder is that any ever become accepted 
as citizens, the wonder is that any can be found “competent.” 

The mistake is that the Indian Bureau has the power over 
the souls and minds of its “wards.” This is the grip that is fatal 
to their mental growth and their moral welfare. 

The Bureau is supposed to protect the Indians, and yet be- 
cause it was indifferent or incapable, millions of dollars and millions 
of acres of land have been filched from the Indians under the very 
nose of the Bureau and before its very eyes. One will hear the 
excuse, “Oh, well, that was in the former administration.” But 
right now the work goes on, and the next Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, if there be one, will say the same thing. 

The Bureau may have protected certain interests and even 
certain Indian interests, but it has never given adequate protection. 
The misery that it has been unable to mitigate, the thieving that 
it has not prevented, the thousand and one evils it has not stopped 
stand as its indictment. May it not be true that if there had been 
no Bureau whatsoever that the evils that the Indians would have 
suffered would not have been more, and that perhaps their fitness 
for citizenship would today have been far greater because of the 
virility of an uncrushed spirit and the experience of coping with 
the world? Might it not be true that the unfit and sub-normal 
would not have been bred and that the incompetents would not 
have been produced in the numbers by which they are now 
counted ? 

But, it will be argued, “The Government has certain obliga- 
tions to fulfill to the Indians, certain monies to pay out and certain 
treaties to execute.” This is true, but these things could be done 
without the vast, self-perpetuating machine, that beside paying out 
money, dictates to the Indians what they shall do, where they shall 
go, what they shall think, and denies them the right of discussion. 

The Indian Bureau is an un-American institution; it must go. 
No longer must it be an institution of tyranny. If any vestige 
of it remains it must simply be a disbursing office which shall have 
the order of Congress to pay the Indians their due and say nothing 
more, because the Indians have become citizens and are free to 
think and discuss and participate in their mutual affairs and in 
the affairs of the Nation. 

Make the Indian a citizen, eliminate the Bureau, demonstrate 
that America is a safe place for every American citizen, whether he 
has studied at Harvard or has learned of Nature out on the plains, 
and whether he happens to be the First American or of a later 
importation. 

We believe that an equitable plan could be worked out by 
which the Indians could have the monies due them paid or ap- 
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portioned, their interests conserved and real protection given 
them, without the necessity of a bulky bureau and all its attendant 
red tape. In advocating the closing up of the Bureau we are not 
advocating the abandonment of the legal and moral obligations of 
the Government to the Indians, but a recognition of these obliga- 
tions in such a manner that the first Americans shall become, 
indeed, real Americans in every sense, and that they may become 
the good citizens they ought and would like to be. 


THE SIOUX AND THEIR SCHOOLS 


Once in a while one hears how much the Government gives 
the Indians and how much the Indians are indebted to the Gov- 
ernment for gratuities. In some instances this is true; in others 
it is far from fact. 

The various bands of the Sioux are a case in point. After the 
Sioux outbreak of 1862 a new era dawned for the Sioux. It was 
the beginning of a real awakening of the people to the advantages 
of education. 

In 1868 the Government entered into solemn treaty with the 
Sioux to build and maintain schools for every thirty Indian pupils. 
The Government had the right to compel the children to attend 
these schools. The agreement was to last twenty years. Later, 
in 1876, a new agreement was made wherein the Black Hills 
country was ceeded, in which the Government undertook to do 
certain other things for the Sioux, not mentioned in the 1868 
agreement, On January 9, 1913, Representative Saunders of 
Virginia, then Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union ruled that the agreement of 1876, which 
was ratified 1877, was an agreement without limit and that the 
Government is obligated to continue schools among the Sioux. 

The third Sioux agreement made in 1889 the Sioux surren- 
dered nine million acres of land to the Government and in that 
agreement the Government promised schools for another twenty 
years, the 1868 agreement having lapsed. But with the lapse of 
the agreement of ’89 the promise of 1876 still stands. 

The Sioux are guaranteed schools by the solemn promise of 
the United States Government and they have surrendered millions 
upon millions of acres of land to buy the right to be educated in 
the very elementary things that constitute academic training. 

Now, as Senator Johnson says, the schools are not a gratuity 
but a treaty stipulation. 

Yet what do we find the educational status among the Sioux 
today? The last hearing on the Indian appropriation bill states 
that 700 Sioux school children are without facilities for study in 
the State of South Dakota alone. 
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These “promised schools” if the promise has been kept have 
been in existence since 1868, or as soon thereafter as it was physic- 
ally possible to erect buildings and provide teachers. For fifty 
years, then, the Sioux have had schools; for fifty years the govern- 
ment has had the right to compel children to go to school. What 
are the results? 

One would expect to find every Sioux able at least to read and 
write for the Sioux are an apt people with more than ordinary 
Indian minds. And yet, the census figures for 1910 show that for 
all the Sioux males ten years and over 37.7 percent are illiterate ; 
of females, 49.9 percent or about one half. These would indeed be 
gloomy figures did not the percentages of the younger Sioux give 
us hope. We find that between the ages of ten and nineteen years 
only about ten percent of the youth are illiterate, (unable to read 
and write simple sentences). The higher figures are of persons 
over nineteen years and are, males 49 percent, females 64.7. 
Another commentary that is hopeful is that while the Yanktonai 
Sioux of all ages show illiteracy to the degree of 62 percent, that 
the children are only 8 percent illiterate. 

The figures of the ability to speak English parallel the literacy 
by just about seven percent below; i. e., 30 percent of males cannot 
speak English and 42 percent of the females. 

The figures seem to show that while at first the progress was 
slow, gradually an appreciation of what schooling means has been 
implanted so that during the last fifteen years the desire for educa- 
tion has been gtven an enormous impetus. At this rate the literacy 
of the younger Sioux should be that of the rest of the population 
by 1925. 


THE ABILITY OF THE SIOUX 


The various tribes of the Sioux have produced many notable 
men and women of unusual mental ability. Those of the old days 
perhaps reacted more forcefully upon their people than those of 
the same capacity today. Yet the able Sioux of today must cope 
with two races in winning his laurels. 

Of the noted Sioux of the Dakota stock, one will not fail to 
immediately think of Dr. Charles A. Eastman, but back on the 
reservation is a brother of his equally capable though more limited 
in his field of action. He is Rev. George Eastman. Another 
Sioux who has made a place for herself in the ranks of those who 
labor well’ for her fellow men is Mrs. Gertrude S. Bonnin, known 
to her people and to the literary world as Zitkala-Sa, now the Sec- 
retary of the Society of American Indians. Her husband, a Sioux 
from Yankton Agency, is Captain Raymond S. Bonnin, U. S. A. 
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The Sioux have produced several able lawyers among whom are 
Thomas Mani, Hastings Robertson, Clarence Threestars and 
others. Certain of the Sioux are in the medical profession as 
Dr. F. G. Frazier of Santee. It will be remembered that Dr. Susan 
Picottee was a Sioux of the Omaha branch. Certain counties of 
South Dakota are practically run and officered by Sioux Indians, 
Bennett County in particular. 

The Sioux have among them able business men, who were 
born in tepees. Some of these younger men who are succeeding 
are Chauncey Yellow Robe of Rapid City, Henry and Luther 
Standing Bear of Pine Ridge, Charles Kealear, Jefferson D. Gou- 
lette, a city official in Oklahoma; Stephen Jones, Hamuel Bonnin, 
U. S. Superintendent in Kansas; James Irving, a printer, and Ben 
Brave of Oacoma. Sioux Indians who are local officials in South 
Dakota are Charles A. Allen, Register of Deeds; Edward Fire- 
thunder, County Commissioner; Clarence Three Stars, State’s At- 
torney; Edward Battleyou, auditor. The list of Sioux who are 
teachers and clergymen would run well up into a hundred or more. 

A survey of Sioux achievement even as brief as this proves 
the capacity of the Sioux mind and the ability of the Sioux to take 
on “civilization” and work with and for it. Yet “civilization” has 
not destroyed the ability of the keen minded Sioux to-see the shal- 
lowness and hypocracy of certain forms of “civilization” and to 
see through it to a hope for a better, cleaner more moral state of 
society. Perhaps Dr. Eastman has put the case clearer than most 
other Sioux, but, at the same time, we have heard other and lesser 
lights express the same opinion; “civilization must assure liberty 
and justice for all.” 


AN ECHO FROM ROSEBUD 


Sometime ago an Indian Agent who had made himself ridic- 
ulous in Utah was made Superintendent at Rosebud, South Da- 
kota. (Did a hand in the Indian Office move him?) It is quite 
possible that he may have had within himself some of those quali- 
ties with which perdition is reputed to be paved, though we may 
be straining a point to say this. At any rate he began an experi- 
ment. Sometime later we had a report come in to us that in part— 
just a part, read: 

“Mr. Davis came from a farming country and expects us to 
farm. I can prove that, especially, Todd County is not a farming 
country outside of a garden, a little patch of corn, it is useless to 
farm in Todd County. No rain in summer except thunder show- 
ers—but it’s fine stock country. 

“T may add that Davis’s proposed ‘methods’ of making farm- 
ers of Indians (here) where hard working white men are going 
broke in consequence of climatic conditions, ought to be stopped 
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pending an official inquiry by competent men. He is looked upon 
as a joke by outsiders but his foolishness would prove no joke to 
the Indians nor to the credit of Mr. Sells, whom everyone believes 
to be thoroughly honest.” 

Such is the reputation of “Wild Horse Charley,” who was 
mixed up at Devil’s Lake in an affair, and who still is in the Indian 
service and has an underground wire. 


WHAT A SUPERINTENDENT CAN DO 


The Santee Sioux have a little land remaining. A Superin- 
tendent thought this a shame and did all he could (as the faithful 
guardian of these Indians) to help them get rid of it. His advice 
was that they should sell their land and put the money in a certain 
bank. 

There was a Town Site company organized at Santee. The 
land began just over the U. S. agency line. The directors of this 
company were also directors in the “certain” bank. At any rate 
the plot is quite plain. The land company wants to sell town lots; 
the bank wants to handle the money. The Indians have land to 
sell and, thus, money to put in the bank. Once their money is in 
the bank the land company begins to urge them to buy town lots. 
Stories of immense profits are circulated. “It’s investment in the 
town lots that makes your money grow.” (They should say “grow 
smaller”. ) 

Then comes the Superintendent. He advises and even urges 
his wards to sell their land. Why? It happens that his wife is a 
director in the bank. 

The results? The Santee lost large sums of money, sold large 
amounts of land. Superintendent and Mrs. Burton made money, 
so much that the Superintendent’s dismissal or resignation will 
not harm him financially. The crooked game flourishes even under 
the Sells Administration. 


WHO FOOTS THE INDIAN BILL 


Somehow most people get it into their heads that the people 
of the United States, through Congress, each year take twelve 
millions of dollars out of the treasury each year and give it to the 
Indians, or to “agents”. who “look after and civilize the Indians.” 

It is never quite generally known that millions of Indian money 
is used to pay for the administration of tribal affairs, and that the 
Government makes the Indians pay for the System that rules 
them, whenever it can. It is sometimes lost sight of that much 
of the money appropriated by Congress is simply in payment of 
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treaty funds and contracts made by the United States; and which 
the Government is, therefore, bound to pay. 

An example of how the Indians are made to pay for the ad- 
ministration is the case of the Ute Six Million Dollar fund, of the 
1910 settlement. When the money was appropriated a bill was 
prepared itemizing every dollar and every cent ever paid out by 
the Government for the administration, support, sustenance, etc. of 
these Indians and charging for the salaries of every and all em- 
ployees that had ever served them. The Utes had this money 
taken out from their fund. They paid it. Generally speaking the 
Red Man pays in one way or an another,—but does he really ever 
get what he wants? 

Considering the quality of “sustenance,” the foetid civilization 
and the grade of the “employees” that the Indian is given, doesn’t it 
seem like a hideous crime to make him pay for these what should 
only be paid for sanitary and nourishing food, real industrial and 
educational training and decently civilized employees? 

And still the robbery goes on, still the Red Men foots the bill. 


AGENT ESTEP OBJECT OF INTENSE HATRED 


Crow Agency, Mont. Of late this reservation has had the 
reputation of being a “hornet’s nest for a Superintendent,” says 
the Annual Report of The Indian Rights Association, just out, “but 
when a man who is totally unfit by temperament and training is 
put in such a place it ought to be’ made uncomfortable for him.” 

Secretary Sniffin continuing his report says: 

“A few days before I reached Crow Agency C. H. Asbury 
arrived, to succeed Evan Estep, who had been transferred to Ship 
Rock, New Mexico. The change came none too soon, and had it 
not been made, Berious trouble might have resulted. 

“When Superintendent Estep took charge of the Crow Agency, 
the Indians were ready for a forward move, but he proved to be a 
dismal failure. Either through a lack of sympathy or understand- 
ing he could not or would not treat the Indians in a civil manner, 
but was loud-mouthed and discourteous in speech and action. 
There were many who believed that he was under the influence of 
the old Crow ‘ring.’ It was alleged that when any of the so-called 
‘knockers’ went to the office on a proper errand, a ‘black list’ was 
consulted, and usually the caller’s evil record would be rehearsed 
and then he would be ordered to leave. Naturally, this was re-_ 
sented by the Indians, whose money was paying for practically all 
of the reservation expenses, and Mr. Estep became an object of 
intense hatred. That no violence was done speaks well for the 
Crows’ restraint. 
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“It remains to be seen whether Superintendent Asbury is big 
enough for the task ahead of him. If he takes hold of affairs with 
an open mind and begins with a clean slate, ignoring any of the 
grudges that might have been left to him by his predecessor, I 
do not think he will have much trouble. But if he follows the 
course pursued the past few years, there will be many trials and 
tribulations for him, and a bad situation will be made worse. 

“Although the former superintendent is gone, it is claimed 
that his bullying and discourteous manner toward the Indians was 
also adopted by a number of the subordinate employees, whom the 
Indians feel ought also to be transferred, otherwise the new ad- 
ministrations starts with a handicap. However, the Crows are 
more aroused than I have ever known them to be, and if things do 
not go to their satisfaction, it will not take long for the agitating 
element to send a delegation to Washington to present their case; 
and if they get no satisfaction from the Indian Office, they will 
appeal to the Indian Committee of the House or Senate. 

“When the question of enlistment came up, some of the Crows 
remarked to an intelligent observer, ‘What right have they to 
expect us to go over to Europe to fight for liberty when we do not 
know what liberty is?’ ” 

We believe that the “affairs at Crow” coupled with the record 
of Superintendent Estep who so long was actually upheld by the 
Commissioner constitutes one of the monumental failures of the 
Sells administration. Faith in the Bureau and in a Commissioner 
are not built up by such cases. 


INDIANS ROBBED AND CHEATED AS IN DAYS OF YORE 


On page 77 of Vol. 4, No. 1 of this Magazine we had a story, 
“Nothing But Rocks,” telling how the Wisconsin Pottawatomies 
had been cheated. Look it up. We inquired, “How does it come 
that this tract of stone that nobody wants at $2.00 an acre was 
foisted upon the Pottawatomies? To the Indian Office we say 
that this situation looks suspicious.” 

On page 11 of the 35th Annual Report of the J/ndian Rights 
Association is another account of this situation. It is substantially 
what we had previously described. Says the Report, “Naturally, 
when these Indians learned that the money was being used to pur- 
chase these cut-over lands for them was to be charged against their 
$427,000 they made a vigorous protest to the Indian Office, and as 
nothing came of that protest, the question will probably be brought 
to the attention of Congress this winter, with the request that an 
investigation be ordered.” 

The facts are that the Pottawatomies have been grossly 
cheated and are being made to pay for something that they do not 
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want and cannot use. More than this is the threat to make reserva- 
tion Indians of them, even though they have been self-supporting 
for many years. 


DROPPED AFFAIRS 


After prolonged complaints by the Indians of the reservations 
there is sometimes an investigation. 

The Indians have been injured, cheated, insulted, misled, 
misinformed and in individual cases abused. The employee and 
representative of the Indian Office against whom the Indians have 
lodged complaint has used poor judgment, made himself ridiculous, 
committed some crime, sold out the interests of the Indians to cat- 
tlemen or those with irrigation interests. The Indians through 
their so-called “trouble makers” make complaint of this. 

An investigation takes place. Simultaneously one of two 
things happens. The crooked agent is either “whitewashed” or he 
is given a transfer. Usually the transfer comes only when the 
stench of the crime becomes too noticeable to the outside world. 

Once in a while, a rare, rare while, an agent who has wronged 
the Indians or otherwise made a mess of things is dismissed. He 
may go into some other branch of Federal activity or retire into 
some other business. His crimes are not punished, his victims are 
not redressed, his tiny tawny children in the camps ask an ashamed 
mother the name of their father, an impoverished old woman cries 
out for the land that was sold without her consent and for the 
money she never received, discouraged farmers trying to raise corn 
on land never meant for anything but grazing ask for the return 
of their lost time and energy due to the orders of the offending 
agent and the youth of the race cry out for their lost and denied 
opportunities. 

The agent has been tried and found unfit. That is all. Beyond 
the fact that he is dismissed the Indians have no redress. If you 
inquire about any of these things like as not the official answer 
will be, as it has been before: 

“This man is no longer in our service. So far as this Depart- 
ment is concerned this is a dropped affair.” 

There are too many “dropped affairs” where the culprit escapes 
with his skin whole. We have yet to hear of one where the drop- 
ping is from a scaffold. 

With the Indians who have suffered and continue to suffer 
there can be no “dropped affair.” Such things as these dropped 
affairs bring disrepute to the Indian Office and the service it seeks 
to render. 




































THE ASSINIBOINE INDIANS 


HE Assiniboine Indians are one of the northern divisions of the 

great Siouan stock and seem to have separated from the 
Yanktonai just before the coming of the white man. Like other 
of the Dakota they have a similar name, Nakota. 

After their separation from the parent tribe the Assiniboine 
seem to have lived in the region of Lake of the Woods and Lake 
Nipigon, where they came into contact with the Cree with whom 
they have since, for the most part, been on friendly terms, though 
each speak a radically different tongue. 

Like others of the Sioux the Assiniboin are a picturesque peo- 
ple with a characteristically Plains culture, though it was modified 
in details by contact with the Algonkin Cree. Indeed, they more 
closely followed the Cree than their own Siouan kinsfolk, with 
whom they warred for generations. 

The name Assiniboine is derived from two Chippewa words 
meaning Stone and Cook or roast; thus, the people are called Stone 
Boilers, Stone Roasters, Stone Indians, Stoneys. 

One of the most valuable books about the Assiniboin is “The 
Assiniboine,’* by Robert H. Lowie of the American Museum of 
Natural History, published in 1909. In his volume Dr. Lowie 
described the material culture, social organization, religious life 
and mythology of the Assiniboin. The cuts accompanying this 
article are used by courtesy of the American Museum and taken 
from Dr. Lowie’s book. 

The Assiniboine living in the United States live mostly in 
Montana under Fort Belnap Agency where there are more than 
700. There are more than 550 at Fort Peck also, and about 1,400 
in Canada. In 1838 the tribe was much larger, having 1,000 to 1,200 
lodges. They were reduced by smallpox to 400 lodges, after 
which their enemies still further harrassed them. It is probable 
that they are now increasing. 


* Anthropological Papers, Vol. IV, part I. 
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An Assiniboine Warrior (after Maximillian) 
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Types of Assiniboine Moccasins showing characteristic decorations 
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THE FIGHTING SIOUX 


By CHAUNCEY YELLOW ROBE (Sioux) 


HE word Sioux is derived from the term Nodoues- 

sioux meaning enemies, and the term came to be 
applied to the Lacotah because we were a war- 
like people. 

Today the Sioux or Lacotah oyate are a 
changed people in the new generation that has 
arisen. The old stock has passed on into history 
along with their bows and arrows; their toma- 
hawks have been buried and their war-cries are echoed back no 
more from hill to plain. 

There was a time when the Sioux fought stubbornly against 
the encroachments of the white man’s civilization and against the 
destruction df their hunting grounds. In this they only fought 
as patriots for their rights and for the possession of what they had 
inherited, and for freedom. Civilization was strong and they 
failed to hold their own; cunningly worded treaties not half under- 
stood by the Sioux, tempting inducements and the presence of 
military bodies induced the Sioux to give up their vast possessions 
for the narrow confines of reservations, shut out from the throb- 
bing life of the outside world. At times the Sioux were con- 
demned by public sentiment and for them extermination was 
thought to be the righteous thing. They were supposed to have 
sinned by resisting “civilization”! 

The Sioux have always had a stormy love for liberty. The 
Sioux of today have that same spirit and the same patriotism as 
of old. Hundreds have gone forth to take up arms against the 
foreign foes of liberty in the world’s battle for free humanity. The 
Sioux have been on the war path ever since the pale-face followed 
their trail toward the setting sun, and only twenty-six years ago 
they made their last stand at the bloody field of Wounded Knee, 
where the disarmed were murdered and helpless women and chil- 
dren unmercifully shot to death with machine guns. The “civil- 
ized white man” called this a battle and a “triumph of civilization.” 
It was here that General Miles and Buffalo Bill posed as heroes. 
It was shameful heroism- 

Since the bloody days of Wounded Knee,, the Sioux have 
taken a new turn and they are now peacefully making progress 
under certain most difficult circumstances, in coping with the de- 
mands of civilization, education and citizenship. 

Segregating the Sioux on reservations is no correct process 
of achieving American citizenship. Civilization cannot absorb a 
reservation for it is beyond its pale, but civilization could absorb 
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the Indans if: the Indians were placed as individuals: within it. 
Yet the Sioux have made remarkable progress. 

Today, understanding the opportunities of citizenship, they 
are looking over the reservation walls and demanding more liberty 
and real citizenship. The Sioux are not picketing the White House 
in a heckling campaign for rights and votes; their battle is broader. 
Their finest men are picketing on the war front in France and ask- 
ing the world court if the defender of liberty is not entitled to its 
priveleges. The Sioux who remain at home are working and in- 
vesting in Liberty Bonds and supporting the Red Cross and the 
Y. M. C. A. 

In the South Dakota National Guards there is a large repre- 
sentation of the Sioux Nation and Sioux Indians are now on the 
Atlantic Coast awaiting orders to cross the sea to take up the world 
war path. Their battle cry is “Liberty and Justice to al] men.” 

The Sioux is not a failure in the world of today. Just as his an- 
cestors made history, so the modern Sioux are writing a new record 
of achievement not less glorious. , 


LOYALTY TO YOUR COUNTRY 


Every American Indian, in common with every other Ameri- 
can has had the call to loyal service,—service to the nation in its 
war against a powerful barbaric autocracy, gone.mad with mili- 
tarism. If present indications mean anything we are assured that 
every Indian who has muscles or brain-power will respond to his 
Country’s call in this hour of emergency. Let us fight, brother 
Red Men! Let us fight with a fervor and intelligence that will 
make the United States proud of her native population. Think 
of the thousands of acres that can be cultivated, think of the 
thousands of tons of beef that can be raised, think of the work 
300,000 determined Indian men and women can do for the greater 
nation. Think, work, be loyal, in every act and thought. When 
democracy and world liberty are achieved let it be said that the 
American Indian did of his might in the trenches abroad and in 
the fields at home for the victory. If we work loyally we shall 
win everything that we, as Indians, desire and everything that the 
bleeding world is calling for. 






THE SIOUX OUTBREAK OF 1862 


By ARTHUR C. PARKER 


NE of the most fearful of all “Indian outbreaks” that ever 

happened in the west was the Sioux uprising in 1862, concern- 
ing which so much has been written. The causes were many and 
the Indians were under great provocation. The Indian Adminis- 
tration of the time was largely at fault because of its dilatory 
methods and vacillation. 

During July, a month before the outbreak, the Agent had some 
difficulty at Yellow Medicine, where according to precedent the 
Sisseton from Big Stone Lake and Lake Traverse had gathered to 
receive their annuities. Agent Galbraith insisted that he had not 
called the Indians there and that he had no money to pay them. 
Added to this he stated that he had no food to give the people 
while they were waiting, but would issue a small amount of food, 
reserving the bulk until the right date had arrived. This was sur- 
prising to the Indians who had a right to believe that the time that 
they chose to come was right. The truth is that the money should 
have been ready and the rations issued. The Indian had come 
with their wives and children for a hundred miles or more and 
could not go back to their homes only to break camp again and 
return to the Agency. They grew hungry, there was no game to 
hunt, or very little; they began to starve. Seeing hunger staring 
from the eyes of their children and the women, some of the warriors 
decided that it would not be morally wrong to open the warehouse 
and take from it their own food. This they did; and under the 
circumstances it was not without justification. While they were 
taking out flour and pork a detachment of soldiers from Fort 
Ridgely appeared and trained their cannon on the Indians, scatter- 
ing them. That afternoon the principal men gathered about the 
Agency building and told the Agent, Major Galbraith, that they 
had nothing to eat; that the young men had broken into the store- 
house under the insanity of starvation, and they authorized the 
Agent to have the door repaired at their expense. The Sissetons 
were not punished for their temper -was evident and a little later 
they were allowed to depart for their cornfields. 

An unfortunate decision of the Indian Bureau in 1861 to 
change the annuity money into an issue of goods also caused dis- 
satisfaction and the Indians were afraid to take the goods not 
knowing how responsible they would be for them. Then the 
goods were transferred and money ordered to be paid instead. 
This caused a six weeks’ delay. But the money did not come 
until after the Indians had declared war. The Indians could not 
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keep peace with a government whose Agents would not keep faith 
with them, whose treaties they could not believe in, and whose 
policy seemed one of deception. 

Says Rev. Stephen R. Riggs, the missionary among the Sioux 
at this very time, in describing the attitude of the Indian Depart- 
ment and its effect up the Indians: “The whole Indian system, as 
adopted, and acted upon by our government, seems to be unwise. 
We have, in our treaty making, assumed the various Indian tribes 
occupying our territories are independent nations; whereas they 
are wanting in all the elements of sovereignty, having no govern- 
ment, and consequently no power to compel the fulfilment of 
treaty stipulations. Besides, the Indian Department has for years 
been proverbially corrupt and corrupting. When one administra- 
tion became famous for corruption and grew rich on Indian steal- 
ings we expected that the change in parties would bring in more 
honest men and a better policy. But in this we were too often 
disappointed. The policy and practice grew worse and worse. 
Thus the Dakotas had many complaints to make of wrongs, real 
and supposed.” 

Both the whites and the Indians suffered greatly from the out- 
break, and in the end thirty-eight of the leading Indian warriors 
who had been proven “murderers” were condemned to be hanged. 
About 400 were imprisoned, but as the Indians said, “A great many 
white people have been killed, it is right that some Dakotas should 
suffer.” 

The shock of the executions and of the imprisonment did much 
to awaken a new spirit and a new determination within the Sioux. 
The imprisoned Sioux learned to read and write, teaching them- 
selves, and writing upon slates given by the missionaries. Soon 
they began to send letters to their friends and relatives and gradu- 
ally the advantages of education dawned upon them. The story 
of the change is wonderfully told by Rev. Riggs in “The Gospel 
Among the Dakotas.” 

The outbreak of 1862 was the dawn of a new epoch for the 
Sioux ; it marked the beginning of their civilization. The massacre 
of the Sioux at Wounded Knee thirty years later marked the 
crystalization of civilization within the Sioux. The Sioux have 
overcome many things and been lashed by many wrongs, but 
through it all they are emerging to a greater victory. The wonder 
is that surrounded by corrupt civilization and seeing so much in- 
justice they have not become a desponding race; instead we find 
in them a spirit of progress that is not quenched. Among their 
young men and women today are found scores of names of able 
workers, farmers, stockmen, clergymen, lawyers, and doctors, 
teachers and holders of public office. 





A- SIOUX WOMAN’S LOVE FOR HER 
GRANDCHILD 


By ZITKALA—SA. 


| F etapaaled clad in deerskin, dress of flying fringes, 
Played a little blackhaired maiden of the prairies; 
Plunged amid the rolling green of grasses waving, 
Brimming o’er with laughter, round face all aglowing. 
Thru the oval teepee doorway, grandma watched her, 
Narrowed aged eyes reflecting love most tender. 


Seven summers since a new-born babe was left her. 
Death had taken from her teepee, her own daughter. 
Tireless love bestowed she on the little Bright eyes,— 
Eagerly attended her with great devotion. 

Seven summers grew affection intertwining. 

Bent old age adorned once more with hopes all budding. 


Bright Eyes spied some “gaudy-wings” and chased them wildly. 
Sipping dew and honey from the flowers, gaily 

Flit the pretty butterflies, here now, then yonder. 

“These, the green, wee babes,” old grandma mused in wonder. 
“One time snug in winter slumber, now in season 

Leave their silken cradles; fly with gauzy pinion.” 


Shouting gleefully, the child roamed on fearlessly 
Glossy, her long hair, hung in two braids o’er each ear, 
Zephyrs whispered to the flowers, at her passing, 
Fragrant blossoms gave assent with gracious nodding. 
Conscious lay the crystal dew, on bud and leaflet, 
Irridescent joys emitting ’till the sun set. 


Monster clouds crept in the sky; fell shadows in the prairie. 
Grandma, on her cane, leaned breathless, sad and weary. 
Listened vainly for the laughter of her darling. 

“Where, Oh where, in sudden desert’s endless rolling, 
Could the wee girl still be playing?” cried she hoarsely, 
Shaking as with ague in that silence somber. 


Sobbing bitterly, she saw not men approaching. 

Over wrought by sorrow, scarcely heard them talking. 
Gusts of wind rushed by; cooled her fever; 

Loosed her wisps of hair befitting to a mourner. 

“In God’s infinitude, where, Oh where is grandchild?” 
Winds caught up her moaning, shrieked and shook the teepee. 
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“Dry your tears, old grandma, cease excessive wailing.” 
(Empty words addressed they to an image standing.) 
“Chieftain’s word of sympathy and warning, hear you! 
Moving dust-cloud of an army is on coming; 

Though you’ve lost your grandchild, tempt no useless danger. 
In the twilight, we must flee hence.” This the order. 


Duty done, they paused with heads bowed sadly. 

These strong men were, used to meeting battles bravely, 
Yet the anguish of the woman smote them helpless. 
Setting of the sun made further searching fruitless, 
Darkness, rife with evil omens surging tempest 

Came, obliterating hope’s last ray for rescue. 


Fleeing from the soldiers startled Red Men hurried 

Riding travois, ponies faced the lightnings, lurid 

’Gainst the sudden flashing, angry fires, a figure 

Stood, propped by a cane. A soul in torture 

Sacrificing life than leave behind her lost one. 

Greater love hath no man; love surpassing reason. 
Note: This incident occurred upon the coming of Custer’s army, pre- 

liminary to the battle known erroneously in history as “Custer’s Massacre.” 
Copyright, 1918, by Gertrude Bonnin. 


THE SITUATION AT SANTEE* 
By S. M. BROSIUS 


HE 846 members of the Santee band of Sioux Indians, in the 

year 1885, were allotted 72,914 acres from the lands set apart 
for their occupation in Nebraska, under laws providing for home- 
stead and allotment, title to all the selections being held in trust 
for twenty-five years. An extension of the trust for a ten-year 
term was made, so that the title will become vested in the allottees 
in 1920 if no further extension is made. The latest official report 
shows that 125 of these allotments are now held in trust by the 
Government, indicating that less than one-seventh of all the lands 
allotted are restricted by trust titles. 

The Santees have been particularly fortunate in their environ- 
ment. Their educational opportunities have been of the best, by 
reason of the high standard of the Santee Normal Training School 
conducted by the late Dr. Alfred L. Riggs. The moral and re- 


*In the 35th Annual Report of the Indian Rights Association. 
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ligious influence which is so great a factor in the training of youth 
was, during these formative years of Santee civilization, guided by 
Dr. Riggs and his associates. We believe “There is no end to a 
good life; its loveliness increases.” 

Among the 1173 members (census of 1916) of the Santee 
tribe are many recognized worthy citizens of the State. There is, 
however, believed to be a large proportion of the tribe scarcely 
able to maintain themselves in the community in which they reside. 
A people totally unused to contact with-the business world cannot 
reasonably be expceted to become competent in a few years under 
the most favorable conditions. The system followed by the Gov- 
ernment as guardian has prevented development of the Santees in 
common with other Indian tribes. We refer especially now to 
the practice of withholding from the allottee the management of 
his allotted lands during the trust period. It is absurd to expect 
an allottee to become competent in business if he is subordinated to 
the will of a farmer or superintendent in leasing or otherwise con- 
trolling his land, thus depriving him of the experience in business 
which would be derived from personal management of his affairs 
as contemplated by the General Severalty Act. 

As a result of the lack of proper administration by the Govern- 
ment we were informed that so great a proportion as three-fourths 
of all the land allotted to the Santees has been sold. Under the 
practice of issuing fee titles many incompetent Indians have parted 
with their lands at a fraction of their value. 

A town site company and bank with interlocking directorates 
have been organized within the past year at Santee, and are located 
alongside the agency. With incompetent Indians and officials in 
charge whose financial interests are allied with those of the bank 
and town site companies, it is not surprising that the better class of 
Santees are appealing to their friends to prevent further despoiling 
of the estates of these helpless wards. 

Under conditions existing during the past year at Santee, in 
which allottees are urged to sell their lands and deposit the pro- 
ceeds in the nearby bank, and buy town lots, it is believed that 
many of the tribe will soon become charges upon the State. 





THE SIOUX OF YESTERDAY 
AND TO-DAY* 


By CHARLES A. EASTMAN (Ohiyesa) 


WE have been stirred to the dephts of human sympathy in be- 

half of the bleeding Belgians, starving Poles, and outraged 
Armenians. On the other hand, such excuses are made for those 
who wrought this havoc as “military necessity,” “national exi- 
gency,” and the like. Ifa child or a church building is in the way, 
blow is up! War is modernized, it is progressive, but does it there- 
fore denote moral and spiritual progress? 

As an educated Sioux said the other day, “We have got the 
goods on the white people.” Here is where the civilized world is 
forced to confess that it has not progressed a step toward universal 
brotherhood, and furthermore that the smaller and less ambitious 
nations, caring not to expand, really promote a higher and purer 
citizenship. 


Indian of the Old Type 


Ogallala Fire, an Indian of the old type, has this month re- 
turned to the “Great Mystery.” In 1892, I scarcely believed that 
he would ever leave the reservation, but in his latter days he was 
caught by the white man’s vices, the love of money and the desire 
for “fire-water,” coupled with the old habit of wandering. He 
traveled in this country and abroad with Buffalo Bill. He once 
said to me, “Friend, I have engaged in more than 100 battles, but 
never have I been bewildered except when I entered a city of the 
white man. There my spirit is lonesome, as it never was on the un- 
inhabited prairie. The people seem to me more like bears and 
wolves.” 

Such was the characteristic spirit of these men of another day— - 
the old American that gradually passes away. They have been 
severely judged for what they did in defense of their race and 
country. If any one ever engaged in a life and death struggle for 
national existence, surely it was the North American Indian! No 
Frenchman or German could be more truly patriotic. He fought 
you intermittenly for 300 years, and yet when he yielded he forgave 
all, and today none can challenge his Americanism. He, at least, 
has not cast a shadow upon our neutrality by burning a bridge, 
blowing up a factory, or furnishing ammunition to any of the 
belligerents. 


*In the Sioux City Journal. 
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A Violated Treaty 


Ogallala Fire was already middle aged when Custer, Crook, 
Terry and Gibbons invaded the Sioux territory. Why proclaim 
the sacredness of a treaty, or’ cry “Shame!” to the German in- 
vasion of Belgium? In 1868 the United States Government guar- 
anteéd all of the Black Hills and the Big Horn region to the Sioux. 
It was agreed that no white man should enter it without the 
Indians’ consent. It was the only buffalo country left them; 
upon it depended their very subsistence! What happened? Gold 
was discovered in these mountains only two years after the treaty 
was signed, and gold seekers invaded the country and took it by 
force. Did the press defend the Indians’ rights? Did any of our 
Senators indulge in oratorical sentiment in their behalf? Not they. 

Ogallala Fire was one of the gallant warriors who made their 
last stand then and there, while General Crook moved upon them 
from Wyoming, and General Terry came up the Missouri River 
and over to the Yellowstone to attack the so-called “hostile Sioux.” 
As well call the Belgians and the Servians “hostiles” because they 
resisted the invading armies of their aggressors! 

Like the Greeks of old, 500 Sioux held Crook at the Little 
Rosebud, finally compelling him to retreat. Such men as Ogallala 
Fire, Three Bears, who was. killed; Crazy Horse, Two Moons, 
Crow King, Flying By and Spotted Eagle took part in this en- 
gagement, when his Crow allies, met the Sioux superbly, and saved 
Crook from the fate which attended Custer a little more than a 
week later. 


Ogallala Fire Wounded 


When Guy Henry, a brilliant soldier-somewhat of Custer’s 
type, ventured out into the open, there was a tremendous war- 
whoop, and if it had not been for their Indian allies that company 
was doomed. Colonel Henry was shot in the face, and Ogallala 
Fire himself had a very narrow escape. He was slightly wounded, 
and two of the feathers in his war bonnet were shot off. An ex- 
perienced fighter, he happened to be with two very young men, 
Jack Red Cloud, son of the great chief of that name, and Wakute- 
mani. The latter’s horse was worn out and Jack’s was wounded, 
when Ogallala shouted: “Dismount and stand by your horses! 
Sell your lives dearly; there is no hope!” Just then help came 
from One Bull and Rain-in-the-Face with their respective com- 
mands, who came between them and the Shoshones. 

After this battle the Sioux moved their camp over to the 
valley of the Little Big Horn, satisfied that they had successfully 
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routed Crook. Had they known that Washakie had withdrawn 
his 200 braves, and the Crow scouts, also under Coup Stick, had 
left the command in a body, they would have harassed him further. 
It will be remembered how Tecumseh openly charged the English 
commander with cowardice, and threatened to withdraw his 
Indian contingent in the war against the Americans in 1812. He 
would have done so had not their vital interests hung on the suc- 
cess of the British. In the same way, Washakie was dissatisfied 
with Crook’s conduct on the Little Rosebud. He told Crook that 
he could not fight for cowards. This command never carried out 
the orders given them. 

While thus Crook lingered upon Goose Creek, Custer was 
ordered out from the mouth of the Tongue River to follow and 
locate the Sioux. He was eager to come upon their camp, so as 
to surprise them in the midst of their families. The 7th Cavalry, 
long known by us as the “Gray Horse Troop,” was 700 strong, 
and no stancher troops ever wore army boots. For more than a 
quarter of a century after this time, at every “Big Issue Day” on 
any of the western Sioux agencies, certain old men would seat 
themselves in a circle on the dry prairie grass and pass the long 
pipe while they told over again the stories of their celebrated 
battles. They usually ended with this one. 

Approximately 5000 Sioux, encamped on the broad bottom 
lands of the Little Big Horn were in the midst of their midday 
meal. The horses who had brought home the buffalo meat were 
grazing upon the rich alkali grass, and even the hungry dogs were 
busily engaged with the bones that the women had thrown to 
them. In and around the lodges of the young men’s societies, 
such as the “Retreat Not,” the “Foxes,” and so on, many young 
men were lounging, while the men cooks prepared their meal. 
Some of the women were stretching and pinning down fresh buffalo 
hides, and others were scraping those brought in the day before. 
Boys were driving herds of ponies to water or to better grass, 
with joyous shouts and yells, while the smoke from many camp- 
fires curled high in the air. 

It was this smoke that the advance scouts of General Custer 
had seen from a distance and reported to him. That impetuous 
commander could not resist the temptation thus offered him. He 
had 700 men, enough, he thought, to rout any number of savages! 


Custer Divides His Command 


Everybody knows how he divided his command in four; Ben- 
teen with 90 men; Reno with 200. He himself took 280, and the 
rest he left under Godfrey to follow with the pack mules. His 
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courier urged the latter to hurry. His progress was concealed by 
a series of low ridges, while Reno went forward as directed on the 
creek since named after him. They moved as the wolf moves on 
the trail of its prey, with murder on each countenance. When 
Reno reached the river, he fond the great camp just north of him 
partly concealed by ‘the bend of the stream, and he urged his men 
forward. 

In a moment. all those happy feasters were aroused to action, 
and a war-whoop went up from thousands of throats, mixed with 
the howling of dogs and the screams of the women. Even the 
ponies were in motion, neighing and scampering to and fro, while 
men and women, lariat in hand, were running each for his favorite 
horse. 

The first volley from Reno’s men went whistling through the 
Sans Arc circle, for there were five rings of five different bands, 
four Sioux and one Northern Cheyennes. The young braves were 
quick to mount and meet the attack; but one man, nearly nude and 
mounted on a black horse, intercepted them with uplifted war club. 


“Shall Our Nation Die?’ 


“Hold warriors!” he shouted in a tone of command, “We are 
not yet ready.” It was Gall, one of the handsomest men I ever 
saw, and a natural leader. He checked the advance until more 
were ready. After him came Two Moons, the Cheyenne chief, on 
his white charger, crying out in broken Sioux: 

“Hail, comrades! Shall our nation die today? No, No; I 
shall not permit it!” 

As soon as enough men were mounted and armed, the counter- 
charge was made, and Reno was driven across the stream. Soldiers 
on their big horses leaped from the high bank, and some fell in. 
While others gained the opposite bank and fled over the hills, 
where they rejoined Benteen and Godfrey. Meanwhile Custer had 
made his unexpected appearance opposite the upper end of the 
camp and fired into it from that side. 

It was fortunate for the Sioux that many young men could 
not catch their ponies in time to repel Reno, and were now ready to 
meet Custer, together with older and more experienced warriors, 
who had given first attention to the safety of their families. They 
knew he could not cross the river where he stood, on‘a high plateau 
nearly a mile long; so they rode up to the nearest ford, concealed 
by a deep ravine, and surrounded him before he realized what they 
were up to. They began to fire upon him from all sides, and to 
make a general charge on horseback, at first with a circular or 
whirling motion, and finally in a wedge shape, cutting the com- 
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mand to pieces in less than half an hour. In the last hand-to-hand 
struggle stone war clubs and sabres clashed together. Soon every 
soldier was dead. They fought well, though aparently dazed by 
the masterful tactics and overwhelming force of the Sioux: 

Although a brilliant victory for the Indians, this was really 
their defeat and meant the end of their freedom and wild life. 
After this there was nothing for it but to hunt them down and 
round them up in reservations, and the buffalo, too, were doomed. 
The strength of Sitting Bull was broken, and after a council, it 
was decided to break up into small bands and retire in different 
directions, so as to evade the inevitable pursuit. Ogallala Fire 
took to himself a great deal of credit in this historic fight, and I 
have no doubt he well performed his part. 


Driven Into Mountains 


Sitting Bull and Gall had with them the largest body of 
Indians, and Miles pursued them all the way to the Canadian 
border. Lame Deer, with his clan, retreated southward, but was 
overtaken and killed upon a creek that now bears his name. Dur- 
ing the following winter Colonel McKenzie surprised the Chey- 


ennes and a few Sioux in a fearful blizzard and drove them into 
the mountains, leaving everything behind them. Indeed, some of 
the women had scarcely time to put on necessary clothing, and it is 
a miracle that none were frozen to death. The men fought like 
tigers. All their possessions were burned by the soldiers, and 
the remnant of the band took refuge in the camp of Crazy Horse. 
It seemed that the army was careful not to attack this 
Napoleon of the Sioux, some of whose lieutenants were He Dog, 
No Water, Two Sticks and Ogallala Fire. They sent emissaries 
to his camp on the Wyoming border and sought to negotiate with 
him. ‘This man was a typical Sioux and one of the bravest leaders 
of his race. The only young man who in any way approached 
the esteem in which Crazy Horse was held by his people was 
Sword, whose brother of the same name was captain of the Indian 
police at Pine Ridge at the time of the Ghost Dance troubles. 
Crazy Horse was only 31 years old when he was murdered 
at Fort Robinson in 1877. He had entered the temporary Red 
Cloud agency on the invitation of the military and found himself 
in a trap. This one man had devised and executed much of the 
boldest strategy of the Sioux at this period when they were de- 
fending their country against the determined aggression of the 
white man. At 21, he led the attack upon Fort Phil Kearney, 
when eighty cavalrymen under the gallant Captain Fetterman 
were annihilated as was Custer. In the Custer fight, he was 
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prominent in command. Old Ogallala Fire was one of his im- 
mediate followers and participated in most of his noted battles. 

It is interesting to note that, while some of the Sioux men 
were guilty of murdering white women and children during the 
desperate struggles of this time, no such deeds were ever laid to 
the charge of Crazy Horse, Sitting Bull nor Chief Joseph, the 
Nez Perce. For absolute fairness in warfare perhaps the latter 
was unsurpassed. 

When the storm was over, these husky warriors dropped back 
perforce into the apathetic and uninteresting agency life. Many 
succumbed to disease caused by the sudden change to indoor and 
sedentary conditions, together with scanty and unwholesome 
food—ill-prepared bread and rancid bacon. There was no game to 
be had, and the conditions for farming were discouraging on the 
dry plains of the West. Sickness and depression were the rule 
rather than the exception. 


Indian Police Faithful 


Nevertheless, some of the truest defenders of their old inheri- 
tance adopted themselves to the new conditions, and for two de- 
cades they largely composed the faithful and stanch Indian police 
force who kept order at all the Dakota agencies. These police, 
although poorly paid, never hesitated to risk their lives in obedi- 
ence to orders, which might call for the arrest of their own friends 
and relatives. Once they had put on the uniform and star they 
were universally loyal. 

Furthermore, they sent their children to the Government 
schools, which after 1878 sprang up in ever-increasing numbers, 
both East and West, following in the trail blazed by mission 
schools and by Carlisle and Hampton. More than two-thirds of 
all Indian children now attend school more or less, and a much 
larger proportion of the Sioux, of whom, in fact, nearly all the 
younger generation speak English and read it to some extent. 

Only elementary education and some vocational training is 
provided in these schools, but a fair number of my race have made 
their way upward through higher schools and colleges, and have 
entered upon every modern occupation and profession, and with 
success. Some individuals among them are holding their own in 
American communities. 

Some of the old fighters have lived to see their sons and 
grandsons enter into a game of intercollegiate football with the 
same spirit of fair play and manly contest that animated them in 
more serious struggles with the dominant race. 
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Sioux as Officeholders 


Considerably more than half of our 300,000 Indians are now 
allotted and about 75,000 are already citizens. Probably a much 
larger proportion should be entitled to all the privileges of citizen- 
ship, since the last census shows 73 per cent of all Indians taxed 
and counted in the population of their congressional districts. 

There is a law under which an Indian may apply to be freed 
from Government supervision by proving his ability to manage his 
own affairs. He may then rent or sell his property at will. Hun- 
dreds of such applications are approved each year. 

In South Dakota there are new counties officered and con- 
trolled by Sioux voters. They are not ignorant or indifferent 
voters, either. The Indian is a clear thinker, a good talker and 
really a natural politician, and under the agency system he passed 
through a training which sharpened his wits, though it did not 
always elevate his morals. I am sorry to say that this is true of 
many of the younger generation. They have not always held fast 
to the higher ideals of their racial tradition in the face of the com- 
mercial ideal of the white man. 

Whereas in the old days they would gladly serve the people 
without pay, they have now an eye to personal advantage, and this 
is not strange. Much still remains to be done for their health, 
and they are in need of the very best religious and socializing in- 
fluences, also of fuller opportunities for the higher education of 
such as are able to profit by it. But it is much that a large pro- 
portion are industrious, self-supporting and entirely loyal]. 

When we consider how long it took the white man to get 
where he is, and how his native barbarism still crops out in conti- 
nent warfare, have we not some excuse for saying, “The Indian is 
going some!” 











THE TRUTH OF THE WOUNDED 


KNEE MASSACRE 


From The Lincoln (Neb.) Daily Star 


Eprtor’s NoteE—This remarkable interview with Dr. Melvin R. Gilmore 
sheds some new light on the awful tragedy at Wounded Knee, Dec. 29, 1890. 
For the first time actual statements by an Indian survivor are given light. 


HE valley was dotted with Indian women kneeling on the ground 

in postures of grief, who were sending up the wails and agonized 
cries of hurt animals. Indian men, their faces daubed with war 
paint, bright feathers on their heads and gaudy blankets over their 
shoulders, paced up and down the banks of Wounded Knee creek; 
soldiers in unsoiled uniforms sauntered among the Indian exchang- 
ing jokes; and a bevy of photographers and moving picture man- 
agers darted here and there laying the plans for the “battle” of 
Wounded Knee, which was to be re-enacted under their directions 
to show to the world and to preserve as government records! 

It was a big day for the moving picture men. It had been 
somewhat difficult to gain the consent of Secretary Lane to have 
the Indians dress in their native costumes and act out the tragedy 
which occurred on the creek of Wounded Knee in 1890. But “Buffalo 
Bill” himself had laid the matter before the Indian agent and by 
promising to furnish a film of the historical event for the United 
States records, secured not only consent to make the pictures but 
the loan of troop of soldiers from Ft. Robinson to play the part of the 
United States soldiers in the battle. 

And-now they were all assembled, the soldiers who found it a 
lark to be actors for a day; the Indians who had been told by the 
agent to do as moving picture men told them to do, among these 
several survivors of the very battle they were reproducing; and 
Lieutenant General Miles, who had relieved the officer in charge im- 
mediately after the Wounded Knee battle. The Indians were grief 
stricken at the memory of the horrible scene. of battle when 300 of 
their people had been killed and were going about pointing out the 
places where their relatives had fallen and setting up their piteous 
wails. 

Some kind of order finally evolved out of the choas and the 
pictures were made. “Fine, fine,” rejoined the moving picture men 
as they carefully packed the boxes containing the precious pictures. 

But the Indians were discontented. They had been told that they 
were to do what their relatives and in some cases what they themselves 
had done on that memorable occasion in 1890, but instead they had 
done only what they had been told to do. When they had ventured 
opinions as to their remembrance of the way things had happened, 
they were silenced and hustled into line by the picture manipulators. 
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And they returned back to their homes discontented. And into this 
state of affairs came Melvin R. Gilmore, curator of the state Histori- 
cal Society museum “The man who writes things as we tell him,” 
as some of the Indians have dubbed him. And to Mr. Gilmore they 
told their stories. The reproduction had been unfair; and not at all 
as things really happened. Arms had been put in their hands for the 
making of the picture and they were equal in number to the soldiers ; 
whereas in fact, they said, they had been without arms and were 
greatly outnumbered by soldiers. No woman or children were killed 
in the picture making, but in reality, the field after the battle in 1890 
was strewn with dead women and babies, they said. And Mr. Gil- 
more, who had before heard of the Indians’ version of the events of 
“battle” of Wounded Knee was furious that such unfair records 
should be made, and through an interpreter he secured the story of 
the “massacre” from the lips of three survivors from one man who 
had been shot in the struggle from another who was there and from 
a woman whose husband had been killed, her baby shot from her 
back and who herself received several wounds. 

These stories, and the additional facts which Mr. Gilmore secured 
of the affair, he presented before one of the sessions of the State 
Historical society this week, and was induced to give to The Star 
for publication. 

I had often ‘heard of the uprising of Indians at Pine Ridge, 
which resulted in what was called the “Battle” of Wounded Knee, 
but it was a year ago last August that I first heard the Indians’ side ~ 
of the story,” said Mr. Gilmore.. “There were a number of whites on 
the reservation who were there at the time of this affair, but when 1 
questioned them, they said they were afraid to talk about it, lest the 
agent throw them off the reservation. The Indian agent is a little 
czar, you know. 


Soldiers Brought Business 


“But I found a number of white people living outside the reser- 
vation who told me that the agent who called for troops, saying that 
the Indians were planning an uprising, was an incompetent man, and 
that also it was thought by many that he did this because the coming 
of the soldiers brought business for the storekeepers, saloon men, 
hotels and he would profit by it. 

“These old settlers told me that there were ‘dead soldiers’ strewn 
from Rushville to Pine Ridge and that the 8,000 soldiers who streamed 
in indulged in carousing and drinking. They also told me that there 
had been no trouble with the Indians that there had merely been a 
meeting of Indians in a series of religious meetings. Their rations 
had been cut down, they were in a hopeless condition and word had 
come to them of a Messiah in Utah who promised to deliver them 
from their trouble. And they had sent delegates to Utah to hear 
this Messiah. 
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One of these delegates, Short Bull, is still living and told me 
that the message of this Messiah to the Indians was for them to 
live quiet, non-resting lives, to tell the truth and to learn to do 
white man’s work and they would be happy. 


A Religious Celebration 


So, according to the information given Mr. Gilmore, the 
Indians were celebrating in great religious favor when the soldiers 
began pouring into Pine Ridge and had no quarrelsome intentions. 

That the Indians were without arms and traveling under a 
white flag when the soldiers fired on them in 1890, is the story 
related by the survivors. 

That the Indians were geatly wronged in this massacre and 
the least that can be done in reparation is to tell the truth in his- 
tory, is Mr. Gilmore’s belief, “I got these three stories from the 
Indians while they were agitated over the moving picture business ; 
I would never have spoken of it otherwise for it grieves them so,” 
said Mr. Gilmore. “After Joe Horncloud had finished his story 
to me, the rain was beating down on the tent and he sat looking 
down silently for a few moments, then he rose and went over to a 
box in the corner from which he drew out a picture taken after the 
massacre. Pointing to one of the snow covered bodies, he said, 
“That was my brother. It was terrible.” 

Besides the Indians’ stories Mr. Gilmore quotes from two 
United States officials as follows: “Whenever I hear the name 
Wounded Knee, I am humiliated. I relieved the officer in charge 
at that time and he never served under me again,” said retired 
Lieutenant-General Miles. 

“It was not a battle; just a killing,” said Major James 
McLoughlin, for fifty-five years in the government employ, now 
special agent to the Indians of the United States. 

The stories told by the three survivors follow: 


Account of the “Slaughter of Wounded Knee,” by Joe Horn- 
cloud, a survivor, who was between 16 and 17 years old at the 
time. Told to Melvin R. Gilmore in camp near Pine Ridge, S. D., 
October 24, 1913. 


The trouble started with the treaty of 1870, I guess. At the 
time of Crook’s treaty in 1888 Big Foot’s band did not want to sign 
and they did not sign this treaty. Big Foot said the Great Father 
made agreement in 1876 to pay for the Black Hills. He said that 
they had not paid, for that. When that should be paid for they 
would consider another. 

In 1890 some mixed bloods and loafers went to the agent with 
* a bad report against Big Foot that he had become hostile, but Big 
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Foot was really friendly both to the whites and all Indians. He 
wanted peace all the time. Such was the condition in 1890. Some 
time in the spring of 1890, probably April, Major Hennesey came 
with troops from Fort Mead and they camped close to Big Foot’s 
camp, they on the north side and Big Foot on the south side, about 
three miles away on the mouth of Pass Creek on the Cheyenne 
river. They remained friendly with the soldiers and had races and 
games and other amusements with the soldiers. 

In the fall of 1890 the news came from Pine Ridge and Rose- 
bud agencies that there was a new Messiah coming from the west 
and saying that the souls of the people who had died many 
hundred years ago were with the Messiah and that a new world 
was coming with plenty of grass and buffalo and no white men 
except just a few Mexicans. But we did not care for the news 
they brought to us. Big Foot’s band in August went hunting 
antelope in the Little Missouri river country in North Dakota. 
They had been out about six weeks hunting in that country and 
had killed many antelopes and had much dried meat for winter. 
On returning to the camp again on Pass creek more messengers 
came from Pine Ridge bringing messages from Red Cloud, Little 
Wound, Big Road, Calico, No Water and several others saying, 
“Big Foot, we want you to come over with your band at once. 
We are having the spirit-dance here, but many soldiers have come 
and we fear we are going to have trouble so we want you to come 
and make peace. If you can make peace we will give 100 horses 
to your band.” 
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Dancing Was Stopped 


This was the third time such messages had come and now 
Big Foot’s band began dancing, some of the soldiers joining in the 
dance. Major Hennessey told the band they must dance only on 
Saturday, not all the week, so they obeyed. Big Foot said, “Now 
we will go down to the agency to draw annuities because it is near 
the time for the payment of the annuities.” So they went down 
the Cheyenne river to a place about ten miles above the mouth of 
Cherry Creek. They camped by White Thunder’s place and a 
rider came into camp and said Sitting Bull had been killed at 
Standing Rock agency, North Dakota, and the survivors came to 
Cherry Creek with the news. So Big Foot said, “Let us call the 
survivors to our camp and prepare some clothing and blankets to 
give them,” and he chose ten young men and sent them to invite 
the survivors to our camp. These ten young men were Black 
Coyote, Iron Hail, Pretty Hawk, Henry One Eye, Daniel Horn- 
cloud, Bear-Part-Body, Brown Turtle, Brown Beaver, Wing and 
Bear-Comes-and-Lies-Down. They all went to the mouth of 
Cherry creek and saw Sitting Bull’s people all on foot, but my 
Uncle Hump refused to send the survivors to Big Foot’s camp. 
Hump. was a United States scout at that time, so they brought 
only a few of Sitting Bull’s people to Big Foot’s camp, and two 
days after that about three troops of United States soldiers came 
down from Fort Cheyenne camp. They came to take us up the 
river where we came from. Big Foot said, “All right, we will go 
back and stay until this trouble is over.” So we went back to camp. 


Soldiers Streaming In 


When we got back we found another delegation from Pine 
Ridge and they told us many soldiers were coming to Pine Ridge 
every day and every night and they were afraid there would be 
trouble and they wanted Big Foot to come at once. They brought 
letters written in the Dakota language from the chiefs of the bands 
at Pine Ridge which said, “If you put this fire out we will give 
you 100 horses,” but Big Foot said, “No, I will stay here.” So we 
stayed and in just a few days a white man came to camp and this 
man said to Big Foot, “Fly to Pine Ridge or else to Rosebud 
agency. Many soldiers will come to the mouth of Belle Fourch 
tiver. These soldiers will come in two or three days. There will 
be three or four soldiers to each man you have, to capture you 
and take you to Fort Meade. I have been your friend for many 
years and I don’t want to see your women and children scared.” 

The white man’s face was covered with sweat and he said 
that he heard with his own ears the officers in council saying they 
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would take Big Foot’s band as prisoners to island in the sea for 
five years and keep the women at Fort Meade, but Big Foot’s band 
did not believe this report because we were friendly. So the white 
man said, “Then you must prepare to protect yourselves. Don’t 
tell on me. I warn you because I am your friend.” One of the 
Pine Ridge delegation said, “Maybe this White Man is right and 
you had better run to Pine Ridge. Anyway, when you get there 
you shall have 100 horses.” So some wanted to go and some 
wanted to stay. 


Decided to Leave 


My father sent my brothers and me to haul hay. We were 
living about five miles down the river east from the camp. So we 
went home and hauled hay. The White Man had come about 
noon. While we were out hauling hay another brother came on a 
horse at full speed and told us the people were agreed to go to Pine 
Ridge and they started that afternoon. That evening they came 
to camp at the head of Pass creek. Next day we came through 
the Bad Lands north of White river and camped at the White 
River. 

That evening Big Foot began to be sick with pneumonia. We 
moved next day and camped at a spring now called Big Foot 
Spring, about six miles from White River. Then we moved to 
Red Water creek, where we live now and have our allotments. 
We stayed there a day and a half. We started from there to go 
direct to the agency and camped by No. 17 Day School at Ameri- 
can Horse creek. We met four United States Indian scouts on a 
divide between American Horse creek and Porcupine creek and 
we had dinner at noon on Porcupine creek. Some of the scouts 
went ahead of us and some of them ate with us. After dinner we 
came about three miles and met soldiers east of Porcupine Butte 
at Dry creek. The soldiers had two or three Gatling guns. They 
were formed in order, the gunners by the guns. 


White Flag Raised 


We came up facing the guns and most of the soldiers went a 
little way back of the guns, only two or three soldiers standing 
by each gun. We had a white flag on the wagons all the time. 
So we stood right in front of the guns and saw the inside of them. 
Colonel Whiteside came to Big Foot and asked him where he was 
going. Big Foot replied, “I am gong to Pine Ridge agency, where 
my people are.” ‘Then the Colonel asked him why he was going 
there. Big Foot said that he heard there was a fire likely to 
break out there so he was going there to try to put out the fire, he 
was going there to make peace. Colonel Whiteside said, “Big 
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Foot, do you want to fight or have peace?” Big Foot said, “I want 
peace. My forefathers always had peace, and I will do the same.” 
And the Colonel said again, “I have heard of you, and that you 
have become hostile and want to fight and have left Cheyenne 
agency to come to Pine Ridge. So ever since I have watched you 
on every hill, and now I see you today, and I find that you are 
not a hostile but a friendly Indian.” Then they shook hands. 
Colonel Whiteside said, “What is the matter, Big Foot, you seem 
to be sick?” Big Foot said, “Yes, I have pneumonia and I am 
pretty sick today on account of my jolting wagons.” The Colonel 
answered, “That is too bad. Now if you want to ride in my ambu- 
lance you may. That will be better for you than the rough 
wagon.” Big Foot said, “If you please, I will ride in the ambu- 
lance.” So the Colonel called some soldiers to put Big Foot into 
the ambulance. The soldiers then opened ranks and the ambu- 
lance going through the ranks of soldiers and on to Wounded Knee 
creek, carrying white flags. 

Now we came to Wounded Knee creek, and camped west of 
the creek in a half circle with soldiers all around us. The tents 
were set up and we had supper. We got into camp about 4 o’clock 
or about sundown and they gave us hardtack, bacon, sugar and 


coffee. 
y {fraid of Soldiers 


After supper I went to the soldiers’ camp and saw a priest, 
Father Craft, talking with some Indians and telling them there 
was no danger, and not to be afraid, that Colonel Whiteside was a 
good man that we would go to Pine Ridge next day. There were 
about two or three tepees of Sitting Bull’s people with us. Now 
about 11 o’clock Colonel Forsythe came with his troops and also 
some Indian scouts, who went into camp southwest of us. I could 
not sleep at all that night, because of the noise of the arrival of 
the cavalry and for fear of the soldiers all around. Not many of 
us slept that night. In the morning about seven o’clock a council 
was called by order of Colonel Forsythe. Big Foot in his bed was 
dragged out into the council circle. His voice was very low from 
weakness. He could hardly be heard. When he spoke he rose 
up from his pillows and then sank back. My father, Horncloud, 
and a brother of Big Foot named Goggle Eyes, had sat up with him 
all night and the army surgeon attended him. 

Colonel Forsythe said, “Big Foot, do you want war or peace?” 
Big Foot said, “I do not want war, I want peace.” Then Colonel 
Forsythe demanded twenty-five guns. Big Foot ordered the guns 
to be delivered. This was done. Then Colonel Forsythe de- 
manded fifteen more because he said, “I heard every man had a 
gun.” So the fifteen were given up. Then he called for ten more and 
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before the ten had been brought he said, “I will have the soldiers 
search for more guns.” Big Foot said, “You may do as you 
please.” Then the colonel sent soldiers who seized everything, 
guns, axes, crowbars, knives and even awls. At the time of mak- 
ing the demands and giving the order of search and seizure, Colonel 
Forsythe went on to say to the men in council through the inter- 
preter that he would have them stood in line facing the line of 
soldiers. Each with his gun aimed at the forehead of the Indian 
opposite him and have the hammer snapped, but with no charge 
in the gun, in order to punish them for leaving Cheyenne River. 

There were eight men who had not yet been searched and 
another man making nine altogether, was struggling with two 
soldiers who were trying to disarm him. This man was hard of 
hearing. Someone cried, “Look out! Look out!” and just then the 
gun went off itself in the air toward the east. Then there was a 
volley and it was just like a hail-storm with shots in all directions. 
The Indians who were not killed at the first fire seized again what- 
ever arms they could and tried to defend themselves and protect 
the retreat of the women. 


Women Were Warned 


When Colonel Forsythe was making these demands a captain, 
Captain Wallace, beckoned to me and told me to go and tell the 
women to hitch up and get out of camp because, he said, “I see 
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we are going to have trouble. The Colonel is half shot.” I started, 
but was stopped by the soldiers, but Captain Wallace motioned 
with his hand to the soldiers to let me pass, I went and warned 
the women, but the trouble had started before I got back. The 
women ran to get into the ravines and hid themselves and save 
their babies, dragging themselves all wounded and bloody. The 
cavalry pursued them, shooting the women and children wherever 
they found them. Little Bear says that he saw three soldiers throw 
a baby into the air and shoot it. He also heard of a woman and 
two children kneeling and praying when soldiers came upon them 
and killed them all. 

This day, the 29th of December, 1899, was a mild, clear day, 
but that night a terrific snow storm and great cold fell. The snow 
covered the bodies of the dead and wounded. Then after the storm 
the snow partly melted from over the bodies. Babies were found 
crawling about their dead mothers and dying in the snow. The 
bodies looked like chickens on the snow. All this had been done 
while the Indians were under a flag of truce. 


Three Hundred Killed 


There were about 400 people in Big Foot’s band. There were 
126 men counting boys. Of the victims there were 164 bodies 
buried at Wounded Knee. There were about 100 survivors. The 
rest are not accounted for. They must have died in the prairie. 
Some bodies were found in Bad River, considerably more than 
100 miles away. Some wounded girls got back to the Cheyenne 
river still further away, but they afterwards died of their wounds 
and exposure. 


Account of the Wounded Knee Affair, told by Iron Hail 

(Wasu Maza) to Melvin R. Gilmore in camp at Pine Ridge, 

S. D., November 27, 1913. He was 26 years old at the time 

of the massacre. 

Some time near evening we arrived at Wounded Knee. When 
we arrived they gave us rations of sugar, coffee, crackers and bacon. 
I, myself, distributed these rations to the people. We had supper. 
While were were doing this the soldiers guarded round our camp. 
Then they put Hotchkiss guns where cemetery is now. 

(He refers to the place where the victims of the slaughter were 
buried, now inclosed by a fence. The site is under the care of the 
Holy Rosary Catholic mission.) 

There were so many guns all around us I could hardly sleep 
at all that night. I was rather afraid and worried in my mind 
about those guns. Early in the morning, about 6 o’clock, the 
guards were changed, new guards were put on. On the south 
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side, across the ravine, the Indian scouts were standing in a line. 
Now Big Foot was lying in a wall tent, an army tent. Some one 
called, “All the men are wanted at Big Foot’s tent in the soldiers’ 
camp.” ‘The men went to that place and while they were sitting in 
a circle there they put two ranks of soldiers all around where they 
sat. But I was not there, I was staying in my tent. If I was not 
called I had a notion to stay in my tent. 

While I was sitting inside there was some noise, the women 
seemed to be excited and in fear. I looked out and saw some con- 
fusion among the women. I saw, when I looked out, that a gang 
of soldiers was searching the women and taking away all axes, 
crow-bars and old guns that had been left; and they opened the 
womens’ shawls and took their awls and knives. Now when I 
saw this I did not want to give up my gun, so I took my knife and 
dug a hole by the fireplace and hid my gun. After I had hid my 
gun a sergeant opened my tent and saw me sitting there. He 
pointed toward the place where the men were sitting and told me 
to go there. 

While I was going to that place I saw my brother Joe com- 
ing towards our camp. When I went into that place I saw the 
faces of all the men changed, showing fear and excitement. While 
I was standing there the heralds said to the people, “The officer 
wanted twenty-five guns yesterday, but you have not given them.” 
Then the interpreter, Philip Wells, said, “Now all you men that 
have a gun or a knife, put it down in this place (indicated). Now 
you men, after you have given up your arms, go towards the 
ravine to the south and stand in line facing the officers toward the 
north. A line of soldiers will stand facing you and each soldier 
will aim his gun at the forehead of the one of you in front of him 
and pull the trigger and snap the hammer. The gun will not be 
loaded. Now on account of this, saying that the guns would be 
aimed at our foreheads, there was fear and confusion among us. 
At that time my legs were trembling and my heart was thumping 
and I was afraid. 


Accident Excited Soldiers 


Then I knew that we should get into trouble, so I remembered 
my knife. I had my knife in my belt. And while this thing was 
going on there was a man who was hard of hearing who came into 
the midst between the soldiers and I thought he was coming to 
give up his gun. When this man held up his gun in the middle, 
two sergeants sprang out and struggled with him and the gun 
went off in the air. Nobody was hit, the gun went off in the air 
towards the northeast, and then all the soldiers standing round 
fired at once, just like one gun. All those Indians sitting there 
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were shot down. They did not hit me at first. I ran toward the 
north and met a soldier and he fired his gun at me, but the bullet 
went close to my ear and I took his gun away from him and took 
out my knife and killed him right there. Just as I was astraddle 
of the soldier, stabbing him, another soldier behind me shot at me, 
the bullet going through the muscles of my back, breaking my 
shoulder-blade and coming out at the top of my shoulder, it struck 
the first soldier in the head. I rose and went southwest towards 
the ravine. Now when I got to the edge of the ravine another 
bullet hit me in the front of the leg above the knee and I fell down. 
This was a flesh wound. But I rose up and ran into the ravine 
and followed a little way up the ravine. Now when I came into 
that pocket I saw my brothers there, except Joe. All the soldiers, 
dismounted cavalry, came toward us there and the artillery 
brought a Hotchkiss gun and set it up at the edge of the ravine 
pointed toward that pocket. We heard the guns cocked and right 
after that it was just like a storm of thunder and hail as the bullets 
came into that pocket. As soon as the storm of bullets was past 
we rose up and I shot off from his horse a soldier with shoulder 
straps. My shoulder was very painful, but I had to defend myself 
the best I could. Now I shot that soldier off his horse and I killed 
five other soldiers around the edge of the ravine, I fired among the 
gunners of the Hotchkiss gun many times and about noon the 
Hotchkiss was not fired so frequently. I may have killed some of 
those gunners, but I do not know. The ravine was full of smoke 
from the Hotchkiss and from the cavalry carbines, and from the 
guns of the scouts. The firing into this pocket continued and I 
had no chance to think of the passage of time, but after a long 
time the firing stopped and I came up out of the ravine and the 
shadows of the hills lay far extended along the ground. The sun 
was very low. Some soldiers saw me, but they did not fire at 
me any more. 


A Number Escaped 


When I came upon the hill I heard the Hotchkiss gun far 
behind me where the cemetery is now.They shot at me but they 
did not hit me. When I came up on the divide I saw some Indians 
on horseback west of me, so I went towards them. Now these 
four men told me that a number of us had escaped, men, women 
and children wounded, and all had been taken by the Pine Ridge 
people (Indians) to a place on White Clay creek about five miles 
below the mission. Now just a little way from there on a hill a 
mounted man came at full speed. I met him. He said “Go along 
with these men to White Clay creek.” So we left these four men 
and they went down south of Pine Ridge to where White Clay 
post office is now to the Cutoff Band (Kiaksa). And we went 
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down five miles below the mission where the Pine Ridge, Rosebud, 
Cheyenne and other people were, at the bluff. There we found 
thousands of people wailing for the dead, singing death sons, some 
Messiah people dancing the dance. Now when we arrived there 
I first realized that I was alive again. When I got there the peo- 
ple saw my wounds and blood; relations cried, some fainted, they 
were excited and frightened at my wounds. 


Narrative of the experiences of Mrs. Mosseau, now of Por- 
cupine, S. D., in the affair at Wounded Knee, December 29, 1890, 
taken at her dictation and by the interpretation of Otto Chief 
Eagle at Pine Ridge, S. D., October 29, 1913, by Melvin R. Gil- 


more. 


They made up camp at Wounded Knee creek about four 
o'clock in the afternoon with soldiers all around us. The soldiers 
brought Big Foot in an ambulance because he was sick. When 
we came to camp the soldiers brought him from the ambulance and 
put him into an army tent. After we made camp they gave us 
coffee, sugar, hardtack and a small piece of breakfast bacon. 

About midnight we wanted to get some water but the soldiers 
refused to let us get it. After refusing to let us get water the 
soldiers called all the women together and let them go by twos, a 
soldier with a gun going behind each two women. At this time 
Joe Horncloud was interpreter, but at daylight Philip Wells was 
interpreter. At this time (daylight) a herald cried out that the 
soldiers would take us to the agency and take good care of us. 
The soldiers marched round in single file round the hill and told us 
to break up the camp. (The morning of December 29, 1890.) Some 
one cried for all the men to come to talk with the officers. Then 
the bugle sounded and the dismounted cavalry marched and sur- 
rounded the place where the talk was to be. Then another bugle 
sounded and the mounted cavalry took position in a second line 
behind the first. 

The women started to run toward the west, but the soldiers 
from both sides shot them. There was so much smoke I could not 
see the way. I was wounded at the first fire, but I was so scared 
I did not feel it. My husband was killed there and my little girl, 
and a little boy baby on my back was killed by a bullet which also 
broke my elbow, so that I dropped the body. Many of my relatives 
were killed. Chief Spotted in three places. I had two shots in 
three places. I had two shots through the muscles of my back 
from one side to the other. The third bullet killed my baby which 
I was carrying in my shawl on my back and then broke my right 
elbow. I fell, but I did not feel the bullets, was so excited. 

I don’t know what happened next, I was unconscious, but 


when I became conscious it was about noon, I think, and I found 


myself in the ravine and my mother was there. She had several 
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flesh wounds from bullets. We were awfully thirsty and went 
down to the creek and got a drink. Then went into a place of 
many trees a little way off. 

In this place of many pines, west of Wounded Knee creek, we 
stayed that night. I had one blanket and I was wearing several 
dresses. I had to tear up part of them to make bandages for my 
wounds. At least I had three dresses on and it was very cold when 
the storm came on. Next day we walked through the storm to a 
place on Porcupine creek, where we stayed in a lonely place till the 
thirteenth day of January. We had nothing to eat, but we drank 
water. Then some Indian scouts found us. Their horses were 
gentle, so they put us upon the horses and brought us to Wounded 
Knee. When they found us they offered us a canteen of coffee, 
but we could not drink it because we had been so long without 
food. We were very thin and weak. 


Could Not Eat 


They took us to a house on Wounded Knee creek and prepared 
some food for us, but we could not eat. They found an old wagon 
and made a harness of ropes and put some gray blankets in and 
brought us to Pine Ridge agency. I was coughing all the time. 


Blood was caked on my wounds and on my broken arm. They 
took us across the creek (White Clay creek) to the camp of the 
soldiers and scouts, where they gave us some food and attended 
to our wounds. 











A CONGRESSIONAL VIEW OF 
INDIAN AFFAIRS 


From The Congressional Record, December 12, 1917. 


N R. CAMPBELL: Promises were made by this Government 

many years ago to release the Five Civilized Tribes from sup- 
ervision by the Government as fast as it could be done, and the 
whole estate was to have been closed up on the 4th of March, 1906. 
That promise was looked forward to with a good deal of interest 
by the Indians. You will understand that many of the Five 
Civilized Tribes whose property is supervised by the Government 
are men of the highest education and business ability; they are 
men who are presidents of not one national bank but two, of inter- 
urban railways, owners and managers of great business properties, 
men who are rated financially from $25,000 to one-half a million 
dollars, and yet have their interests in this estate supervised by the 
Indian Office. 

Mr. Carter of Oklahoma: If the gentleman will permit, it is 
even worse than that. 

Mr. Campbell of Kansas: I am stating it mildly. 

Mr. Carter of Oklahoma: Not only supervised, but held as a 
community proposition; an individual is not permitted to use any 
of the funds that accrue from his royalties for his own purposes, it 
all goes for tribal schools. We have State schools established in 
Oklahoma which are almost ample to provide for the Indian chil- 
dren. It is not necessary to hoard up a large amount for schools, 
although it might be necessary to keep some. 

Mr. Campbell of Kansas: I will say this, having made the 
Indian question a study for years and having been vitally interested 
in the welfare of the Indian, I have always taken the position on 
this floor and in committee and in committees of investigation and 
elsewhere, that the first thing to be considered is the welfare of 
the Indians. The time has arrived when the Indian will have to 
cut loose from the supervision of clerks in the Indian Office 
(applause) and become an independent factor in the State of Okla- 
homa, or wherever he lives, and run his own affairs. I do not 
hesitate to say that as between the ability of some of these Indians, 
the scope of their vision, and their general business capacity, and 
the general scope of vision and business capacity of some of the 
clerks who control and supervise them that the Indian is far su- 
perior (applause). There are agents—and this is outside of the 
Five Civilized Tribes—today who are squatting on Indian reserva- 
tions pretending to look after the interest of the Indians whose 
services are absolutely useless. They are pretending to serve men 
of affairs in their community, men who own farms, living in good 
houses, heated with steam, having bathrooms, men who not only 
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own one pair of horses but several pairs of well-bred horses, good 
breeding and milch cows, with splendid farms, and running them 
like good farmers. Every time these Indians turn around they have 
to go down to the Indian agent and consult him. He is a little 
fellow who has been sitting there for years and generally is without 
sufficient energy or enterprise even to cut his own wood or to take 
care of the lawn of the property in which he lives, or raise his 
own potatoes, and he tells these splendid farmers what they may 
do with their farms or the surplus of their stock, this, that, and the 
other thing, that the average farmer in a prosperous community 
has to do. 


There are agents that are as useless as would be a supervisor 
or guardian for the most intelligent man you know in your com- 
munity. In my judgment the time has arrived when the Indian 
Office ought to be simply cleaned out of everything that is not 
absolutely essential in the conduct of the affairs of incompetent 
Indians. 


There has been more waste of money in proportion to the 
work done with respect to the Indians than in any other branch of 
the Government up to the last two or three years. I do not see 
any way of putting an end to it until Congress says, by legislation, 
not another dollar for this agency and that agency, for this purpose 


and that purpose, and let the men who are sitting around these 
agencies seek employment elsewhere, where their services may be 
useful (applause). It is an injustice to an able young man to permit 
him to occupy a position of ease and indolence and uselessness 
for years and years. 


I have in mind now a fine-looking young man who has sat for 
seven years in the same place and is now so indolent that, while 
there is ample ground surrounding the property, he does not even 
raise tomatoes or potatoes; with farm lands under his control, he 
buys his hay, or we buy it for him. He buys corn, or we buy it, to 
feed his driving horse. We buy wood all cut and delivered and 
furnish a man to make the fire for him. That is what we are doing 
at Indian agencies at the expense of the Government and the 
Indians. It is becoming absolutely intolerable. 


Mr. Ferris: If the gentleman will pardon me, his words are 
music to my ears, for I have made that same talk for sixteen years. 
But it is not true that if a bill was reported now from any commit- 
tee for that purpose seeking to take away the salary of one of these 
fellows it would be opposed by a lot of men who would say that 
we were trying to take away the protection from these Indians? 


Mr. Campbell of Kansas: Yes; and if you gave them time 
enough you would have magazine articles and newspaper articles 
charging graft, that you were laying plans for dishonest white men 
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to get the remainder of the property of the Indians away from 
them. 

Mr. Hastings: That has been the character of the attack on 
such legislation for the past twenty-five years, has it not? 

Mr. Campbell of Kansas: It is, and will continue to be while 
the Government of the United States makes appropriations in these 
bureaus and departments for publicity agents. There are men in 
the public service today whose only service is to prepare articles 
and newspaper interviews which furnish the country with a lot 
of misinformation, the purpose being to affect public opinion, to 
affect the action of Congress, not with a view to bettering Indian 
or other conditions but with the view of perpetuating a lot of men 
in soft jobs in which they are rendering no service of value to the 
country. 

Something ought to be done to close out a lot of these useless 
positions. When we consider the Indian appropriation bill I shall 
insist that many agencies be left out entirely as absolutely useless, 
and I shall begin in my own State. The conservation of the use- 
ful manhood of the men in many of these positions will be affected 
by putting them out on their own resources. They are as useless 
and as indolent as any Indian, and will become as helpless as the 
Indian if they are permited longer to be pampered by the Govern- 
ment in positions in which they are rendering no service of value. 

Mr. Cannon: Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Campbell of Kansas: Yes. 

Mr. Cannon: It has been claimed, and whether the claim is 
well founded or not I do not know, that there are Indians and 
Indians, and that the smart Indians have cheated those who are 
not so smart, and that most of them are not smart. 

Mr. Campbell of Kansas: There is a good deal of humanity 
about the Indian. He is very, very much like the white man. 
Some of them are smart and some of them are not. Some of them 
will beat a white man just as readily as they would an Indian. I 
would not take my chances with a great many Indians I have seen, 
in a business deal. 

Mr. Cannon: And with opportunity given for the utilization of 
proper capital, the smart fellow would overreach if he could his 
red brother? 

Mr. Campbell of Kansas: There is no greater disparity be- 
tween Indians than there is between white men. 

Mr. Cannon: Does the gentleman measure his words cover- 
ing Indians throughout the United States,.or even those in Okla- 
homa; does the gentleman measure his words when he makes that 
statement? 

Mr. Campbell of Kansas: There is a cunning wisdom even 
in the blanket Indian. He knows a great deal more than he will 
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tell. He measures a man’s motives and protects himself in many 
ways against both the Indian and the white man. 

Mr. Fitzgerald: Some white men tell more than they know. 

Mr. Campbell of Kansas: Yes. 

Mr. Cannon: If the gentleman’s statement is correct, now 
something has happened in the Indian territory or the balance of 
Oklahoma and throughout the country where it is alleged, and in 
some instances I believe to be true, that while the Indian gets good 
bargains once in a while he has been swindled twice in a while, 
and that is being done under the supervision we have today in 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. Carter of Oklahoma: Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Campbell of Kansas: Yes. 

Mr. Carter of Oklahoma: Mr. Chairman, what the gentleman 
from Illinois said is aboslutely true. The Indian is no different 
from the white man. I have heard of cases of a smart white man 
taking advantage of his weaker brother, and the Indian is just as 
much a human being as the white man. Now, I agree with the 
gentleman from Illinois that sometimes Indians make good bar- 
gains, the uneducated Indians, but usually a bad one. The record 
shows us that when the Indian tribes made a good bargain with 
the white man’s Government sometimes the white man has repudi- 
ated that bargain. This is an instance in which the Indian has 


made a good bargain with his white brother. The bargain for the 
sale of these coal deposits and the division of the funds among the 
different members of the tribe was made in 1902, the sales were to 
be made in three years, and the estate closed up by 1906. It is 
already some twelve or fifteen years delayed, and what we ask 
now is that the white man keep his bargain with the Indian, which 
is a good bargain for the Indian. 
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IN THE EDITORIAL SANCTUM 
BEWARE OF CHIEF I-ME-AN’-MY 


One of the primary requirements of an able executive is 
sanity; if there is another it is objective. It is true that certain 
forms of insanity may not interfere with a man’s ability to reach 
his objective, but that form that manifests itself in inflated egotism 
is dangerous. 

“Tooting one’s own horn,” in the first place disgusts those 
who are interested in the work at hand and not so much in the 
personality of the man doing it. The horn tooter is so charmed 
with himself and what he does that he cannot refrain at every 
opportunity from telling “what J did.” Any contemplated act of 
right or justice so thrills this sort of a person that it causes a 
variety of exaltation that may be described as “emotional intoxica- 
tion.” It is a symptom of emotional insanity. 

' Every proper act that in any way seems sensational in its re- 
sults is considered by such a person as still further boosting his 
personal claims to greatness. He will arise and sob out “What I 
did.” He will credit to himself the constructive thoughts of others 
and believe that he really originated them; he will credit himself 
with any good act of his subordinates even though he but recently 
heard of it and say, “I am doing thus-and-so.” If he has occasion 
to speak of an employee he will say, “My man, So-and-so.” 

No matter what good the egotist may do or allow to be done, 
it will easily be discovered that he is more concerned with the 
credit he gets for himself than with the act he has permitted. He 
never stops to consider that acts of common decency are things 
that are expected of him and while creditable are sufficient in them- 
selves. No, he wants the adulation of the public for his acts. He 
will insist upon the worship of his subordinates and they as a 
matter of personal policy will fawningly praise him to the skies 
and laud him to his face as “the Messiah of the cause.” Behind 
his back, where they dare speak they will admit their nausea. 
But with a wink they will say to their cronies, “Feed it to him 
strong,” have his picture around, print it often, send him fine 
letters pledging allegiance, but keep your tittering quet.” 

When this sort of an executive appoints a subordinate he 
will expect full support for the favor. Even when the subordinate 
makes a failure at his work he will not be removed for fear this 
will be a confession of poor judgment and thus pin-prick the 
baloon that lifts him skyward. 

In political life where public service is at hazard and vital 
issues are at stake, the egotist should have no place. The work 
should be glorified and not the man paid to do it. Honesty and effici- 
ency are expected and the worker should quietly attain his ends, 
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making himself loved by his subordinates because he treats them 
as partners entitled to credit. He will not seek to inject his per- 
sonality into the work so far as to seem to absorb all the credit. 
He will ask no man to praise him and the “I” in his speeches will 
be conspiciously few. He will not ask or expect that everything 
he does is wonderful because “he did it,” he will not expect that he 
needs to spring sensational things every now and then to call at- 
tention to himself. 

Once in a while men of the character described creep into 
public office. Frequently in history they have become religious 
leaders. John ‘Alexander Dowie who proclaimed himself the 
second John the Baptist is an example of the religious egotist. All 
such men are self advertisers and often think themselves actually 
inspired. 

The danger of such men is that they are quite apt to be auto- 
crats who think themselves supermen. Every thing they do they 
believe right and nothing they do is thought by them to be wrong. 

Would it not be a calamity if such an egotist should become 
the over-lord of Indian affairs! 


_ FACTS ABOUT THE S)OUX 


The Sioux Indians were first mentioned by the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries, who in describing their travels near the headwaters of 
the Mississippi said that in the vicinity of the Nation des Puans 
(Winnebago) are the Nadvesiv, (Nadowessioux) and the Assini- 
boine. This was in 1460. 

The name Sioux is spelled in three dozen different ways and 
the Siouan stock referred to in historical literature under 131 differ- 
ent terms. Morel in Margry, was the first to spell the term as we 
have it now, Sioux. This was in 1687. 

Various ways of spelling Sioux as found in books are as 
follows: Cioux, Ciou, Cuouex, Saux, Sceouex, Sceoux, Sciou, 
Scioux, Scouex, Scauex, Sicouex, Sieouex, Sieux, Siooz, Sios, Siou, 
Siouse, Sioust, Sioux, Siouxs, Sioxes, Siroux, Sivix, Siwer, Soo, 
Souex, Souix, Su, Sue, Suil, Suouex, Zue. 

Some of these words come dangerously near spelling the name, 
for example: Su, Sue and Soo. We wonder how many ways 
there have been of pronouncing the word. Recently a man came 
into our offices and asked about the Sy-oxes and then stammered 
that he meant the See-oozez. 

The word Sioux is really a generic term and does not mean any 
one tribe for it includes many. It is derived from Nadiousioux, 
Naddouwessioux and Nadissioux and was applied by the surround- 
ing Algonkian peoples. It meant enemies, or literally adders, re- 
ferring to the snake. 
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The true Dakotas were a union or brotherhood of kindred 
tribes of the Siouan stock, the Santee, the Yankton, the Assiniboin 
and the Teton. The Santee call themselves, Dakota; the Yankton, 
Nakota while the Teton apply the term Lakota. 

The first of the Siouan stock to see the white man were the 
Quapaws whose village in eastern Arkansas were reached by 
DeSota in 1541. 

The Siouan family is divided by ethnologists into eight differ- 
ent groups. A reading of the list will reveal the names of some of 
the most striking and intellectual of all the Indians of North 
America. The Souian family consists of: I. The Dakota-Assini- 
boin group, consisting of Mdewakanton, Santee, Sisseton, Wahpe- 
ton, Yankton, Yanktonai, Teton, (subdivided into Sichangu, or 
Brule, San Arcs, Blackfeet, Miniconjou, Oohenompa, Oglala, Hun- 
kapapa), Assiniboin; II. Dhegiha group, Omaha, Ponca, Quapaw, 
Osage, Pahatsi, Utesehta, Santuskhahi, Mansa; III. Chiwere 
group—lIowa, Otoe, Missouri; IV. Winnebago; V. Mandan; VI. 
Hidasta, Hidasta, Crows; VII. Biloxi, Biloxi, Ofoe; VIII. The 
Eastern Sioux as the Catawba, Tutelo, etc. 


NOTHING TO CROW ABOUT 


Chapter 1. A STAND 


| oudenalages of years ago we heard a speaker on Indian affairs de- 

scribe the physical operation of the Indian Bureau. “The 
Commissioner is the brain,” he said, “and the Superintendents 
are his eyes, his fingers and his nerves.” The speaker went on to 
describe how the Commissioner could never know specific reserva- 
tion conditions in detail, and never appreciate in full opportunities 
or abuses, without actually living on the reservation and seeing 
for himself, touching with his own hands and feeling with his own 
nerves the environment about him. 

We believe this at present largely true, especially if the Com- 
missioner has selfish, dishonest, brutal or incapable employees or 
superintendents, acting as his informants. In such a case the Com- 
missioner is given bleared eyes that distort the vision, insensible 
fingers and bad nerves. 


Chapter 2. A STEP 


It was not so very long ago that the Commssioner told a cer- 
tain tribe that he had picked for them the very Best Superintendent 
in the service and stood back of him every day, every hour, every 
minute ! 
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For a long time this tribe had been exploited by the cattle 
ring and they had been cheated so flagrantly that the peculiar 
Superintendent who had lived upon them during this reign of 
thuggery somehow lost his position. It was said that the Reynold’s 
outfit caused the Certain Tribe a lot of misery and cost the tribe a 
lot of money. At any rate, when the outfit was dismissed, they 
carried away what they had acquired, but purposely left behind a 
list of names that were not pleasant to them—a sort of list of 
kickers and those who would not knuckle down. 

The New Superintendent took his position and found he was 
dealing for the Government with a proposition that amounted to 
several millions of dollars,—also a couple of thousands of Indians 
or less. Of course the Indians were mere incidents,—disagreeable 
incidents. 


Capter 3. A SUPERINTENDENT 


He had a brutal offensive personality. He was a typical bully, 
loud-mouthed and savage in speech. He treated Indians as if they 
were beasts. 

The Indians distrusted him and the white citizens who were 
friends of the Indians despised him as a man who had no right to 
pose as a “civilizer.” Of course it was dangerous to talk in the 
spy-infested Prussian atmosphere. However, no matter what he 
did or said if ringing in the ears of the people were words, “I,—I 
stand back of him every day, every hour, every minute.” 

It was a case of an J that did not see. 

So the Superintendent merely laughed, a sort of wolfish 
chuckle, for he was “the Best Superintendent,” and his list of 
kickers grew. His employees, subordinates, studied his methods 
and some of them actually copied his mannerisms, his brutal way 
of addressing Indian men and women. His chief clerk,—but that’s 
another story. At any rate, these certain employees were “Chris- 
tian civilizers,” the Indians were heathen dogs—let them yelp. 
Some of the employees did their duty the best they could and did 
not copy. Some of the Indians and their white friends petitioned 
Washington and reached out their hands for relief. They did not 
get it right away, for it was a case of a hand that did not feel. 

The Indians continued to complain and were thrown a bone 
smeared with a bureaucratic clime that every day, every hour, 
every minute, tasted like SO%. 

Thereupon the people lost confidence in the Commissioner’s 
judgment; the so-called best superintendent was not worthy of the 
name. 

It was a case of “bad nerves.” 
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Chapter 4. A SHIP 


After a time one of the Department’s Roving Eyes began to 
open up and to see a step ahead. Looking still further he saw a 
Rock. 

It began to dawn that the Best Superintendent was not honor- 
ing the Department that backed him, or was it that away up in the 
hill tops the crows were gathering for an assault upon the scare- 
crow that waved them from the fields they, themselves, had 
planted? In the vista a Ship began to appear. 

This all sounds like a mixture of metaphors; but it isn’t. It 
is a combination of circumstances. 

Well, before the Best Superintendent went,—was shifted, 
Shipped,—he had a party and the faithful, albeit fearful flock came 
to say “good-bye.” The B. S. made a speech. A part of it went 
thus: “—but I’ve put my successor wise.” 

In those words the enlarged and revised blacklist was acknowl- 
edged to have been transmitted. 


Chapter 5. A Rock 


He went, the Best Superintendent went, because he had to go. 
But, instead of a discharge he was Shipped to a Rock of refuge 
where other Indians clung. They had suffered only recently be- 
cause of a Superintendent,—but that is another story, too. 

What gets us is this: If the Commissioner, who is a man of 
generous and noble impulses, found that a Superintendent was 
unfaithful to his trust, why did he put him where he could do 
more damage to Indians? If the B. S. was a bully and a brute 
in one place and amongst one people why should he be expected 
to improve in another place and amongst another tribe? Why 
inflict the Indians with discredited, incapable employees? 

Is it a case of bad nerves of another kind? 














MEN AND WOMEN WHOSE LIVES COUNT 
FOR THE RED MAN'S CAUSE 


IRENE EASTMAN, TALUTA, Soprano 





N ORE and more the educated public hears of the success of 

Indian musicians. A complete list of Indian men and women 
who are professional musicians of exceptional grade would be a 
revelation, but why should not the heart of the native American 
attuned to the music of the continent burst forth in song? The 
appreciation of the harmony, the rhythm and the relationship 
between thoughts, forms and colors cannot long be suppressed in 
the souls of those to whom the poetry of nature means anything. 




















TALUTA 


Among the Sioux there have been many geniuses. These 
have not alone been warriors, but in our more modern day there 
have been poets, writers and musicians. Perhaps the most re- 
markable of these is Taluta, the daughter of Dr. Charles A. East- 
man and Elaine Goodale Eastman, now achieving rare success as a 
concert soloist. We take no man’s word for this but from news- 
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papers far and wide we take the evidence of the unfeeling critic to 
whom a personality means nothing but music everything. Judged 
by the standards of the critics Miss Eastman stands high as a 
soprano singer. 

Like every successful artist her fame was not born overnight 
or without effort. Success in any art or science comes only to 
those who have paid the price of training. 

Taluta was born in St. Paul, Minn., February 24, 1894, and 
early showed an unusual fondness for music. Her elementary 
musical studies were carried on until her eighteenth year when 
she spent three years at study in Springfield, Mass., and then two 
in New York. Always she has sought the best masters of vocal 
music, developing in this way her naturally rich voice. Behind it 
all was a passionate love of singing that made study a pleasure 
for her. 

It was only after one year of serious training that calls began 
to come for her professonal services. Then as the critics heard 
her voice more demands came, but even with this encouragement 
and with the large remuneration that came she did not abandon 
her studies. Miss Eastman was even tempted with an offer by a 
famous Broadway opera company but preferred to cling to her 
ideals of what vocal music should be. And yet Mr. Richard 
Hageman, the conductor of the Metroplitan Opera House in New 
York insists that Miss Eastman has all the natural qualifications 
and material necessary for concert or opera singing. 

Miss Eastman’s programmes include many of the best pieces 
written by Troyer, Lieurence, Burton, Loring and Cadman. She 
has been heard by thousands of music lovers in many of the 
largest cities of the United States and is considered one of those 
rare artists that are hard to get but which always repay the effort 
made to secure their services. 

It is quite evident that Miss Eastman has a hereditary back- 
ground for her talents. Her father is the most noted and accom- 
plished of the present day Sioux and her mother a writer and 
poetess of literary fame. With the spirit of both parents she is 
enabled to sing an interpretation of the strange melodies of Indian 
life as few singers ever will. Not only is it admitted that she 
weaves a spell of song in which is visioned the wild free life of the 
red man and red woman, but her voice so clear and penetrating, 
appeals to the ear keyed to the appreciation of harmony. 

Hamlin Garland in a note to Miss Eastman’s mother summed 
up his impression of one of Taluta’s concerts in these words: 
“Your daughter’s charming presence and sweet and sympathetic 
voice gave even the dullest of her hearers a realizing sense of the 
wild beauty which had its place in the world that is almost gone.” 
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THE WORK OF CLARK WISSLER AMONG THE SIOUX 


The American Museum of Natural History in New York City 
is one of the most remarkable public institutions in America. Its 
work of vizualizing the natural resources of America, and indeed 
of the world, is known the world over. There is no department 
of natural science that it does not touch. Its exhibits are most 
extensive. Its vision of its mission does not stop with mere 
museum display but leads its into several forms of extension 
work,—for example vizual instruction and public health. This is 
quite consistent, too, for a museum devoted to biology. 

It is in such a museum that we find perhaps the most active 
and purposeful department of anthropology in America. Its ex- 
hibits of Indian artifacts from every corner of America are im- 
mense. One can study there the native life of almost every exist- 
ing tribe and determine its arts, and industries. But beyond its 
desire to display “relics” the American Museum publishes in its 
Anthropological Papers descriptions of Indian tribal life that are 
invaluable to students. These studies are made by men with 
special training that has especially fitted them for observing cultural 
phenomena and for recording the things they see and hear, be they 
ceremonies or songs. 

One of the strongest sections of the Museum is its exhibits 
of the cultural artifacts of the Indians of the Plains. Among these 
the Sioux stand out in striking relief. In looking over the publica- 
tions of the Museum one sees also that the Siouan tribes have had 
much written about them. 

Back of every human achievement is a man. With this man 
are other men who have worked with and for him for the attain- 
ment of the achievement. In searching for the man who made these 
remarkable studies and collections of the Sioux people one quickly 
discovers that it is none other than the Curator of Anthropology, 
Dr. Clark Wissler. 

Early in his museum career, fortified by long years of college 
training, Dr. Wissler went out to South Dakota. At Crow Creek, 
Pine Ridge and Rosebud he found ample material for his studies 
on decorative art and religious symbolism. It was at just this 
period that he with others (but principally he), made the great col- 
lection of Sioux specimens. It was like striking a Museum mine. 

In the search for success its possibility is enhanced by the dis- 
covery of other men who can and are willing to help. Thus, Dr. 
Wissler gratefully acknowledges the help of Messrs. Charles and 


Richard Nines, two highly educated young men who had grown 
up among the Sioux and spoke the language perfectly. Then there 
was an acquaintance with Dr. J. R. Walker, at that time Govern- 
ment physician at Pine Ridge, who was intensely interested in 
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ethnological problems. With the assistance of these men Dr. 
Wissler began, and up to the present time has carried on, a sys- 
tematic survey of Dakota culture. In the division of the field, the 
Nines brothers assisted in the collection of data on Indian societies 
and social organization, while Dr. Walker took up the difficult 
work of studying the religious symbolism and ceremonies. In all 
this work Dr. Wissler gratefully acknowledges the service of his 
Sioux friends whom he says deserve the highest praise for their 
public spirit and liberality. Among those named by Dr. Wissler 
are George Sword, Short Bull, American Horse, Thunder Bear, 
Thomas Tyon, Calico, Afraid of Bear, High Bear, Two Crow, 
John Blunt Horn. Especially grateful is the Doctor for the work 
of Sword and Tyon, both of whom write in Sioux and have pre- 


pared several manuscripts for the American Museum. ‘These texts 
and translations, translated by Dr. Walker and Charles Nine con- 
stitute the best collection of native Sioux documents extant. 


Dr. CLARK WISSLER 


Dr. Wissler’s publications on the Plains culture are many. 
Those dealing particularly with the Sioux are: Decorative Art of 
the Sioux, Some Dakota Myths, Some Protective Designs of the 
Dakota, Societies and Ceremonial Associations in the Oglala Di- 
vision of the Teton-Sioux. 

Dr. Wissler, personally is a genial, earnest gentleman whose 
devotion to his subject is that of a true scientist. His academic 
training, according to “American Men of Science,” is recorded to 
be, A. B. Indiana, 97; Ph.D. Columbia 1901. His earlier pro- 
fessional work was as a teacher and he has taught in Indiana Uni- 
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versity, Ohio State, Columbia and New York. In 1902 he was 
attached to the American Museum as ethnologist and his connec- 
tion so far has been unbroken. We hope that it may continue for 
many years to come, for then will not only science receive the in- 
creased benefit but the American Indian, especially the Plains peo- 
ple, shall have had a most accurate and painstaking student to 
thank. 


MR. AND MRS. SAMUEL LINCOLN 


MR. AND MRS. SAMUEL LINCOLN, BUSINESS MANAGERS 


It is said that Sioux are never suited short of the best of any- 
thing. Certainly Mr. Lincoln has worked hard and loyally to dis- 
cover the best things suited to his capacity. He has been a farmer, 
stockman, carpenter, clerk and a banker. At one time he owned 
the principal stock in an Oklahoma bank. 
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In his boyhood days Sam Lincoln wanted an education and 
even as a tiny lad exercised truly Siouan strategy in getting into 
Chillocco. His only plaint is that he did not get enough educa- 
tion. This should be a lesson to other boys who have capacity and 
energy but who must have training to reach the best. Mr. and 
Mrs. Lincoln live at Eagle City, Oklahoma. Both are Sioux and 
both members of the Society. 










OUR SIOUX SECRETARY 







Our Secretary is a fountain of energy,—one might say a Liberty 
Motor. She lives for one great ideal, the complete liberty of her race 
and for this end she devotes every minute of her life and without com- 
pensation. We believe that she is the most remarkable Indian woman 
living, and yet she is the most unassuming. 












ZITKALA—SA 





In response to our questions about her life and activities she simply 
said “Born at Yankton Agency, S. D.” Not a word about the year, and 
yet Zitkala-Sa has spent so many years in school and college that we 
have some clues as to her activities in that direction. 

Her first systematic training was in the Friends School known as 
White’s Institute; then came her course at Earlham College where 
she developed remarkable talent in music. Some years were spent in 
Boston Conservatory and later in Otterbein University. We are told 
by competent critics that Zitkala-Sa is a wonderful instrumental 
musicain and that she loves music for its own sake. Perhaps it is 
because she loves harmony so well that she cannot tolerate the 
lack of it in the administration of Indian affairs. She is a truly 
Sioux fighter when it comes to the rights of her people and her war 
upon graft and injustice is unrelenting. 
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Those who have read the books or heard the addresses of Zitkala- 
Sa know that her soul is in what she says and that she stands ready ~ 
to struggle for the right until the extreme end. 

This is the Sioux whom we are proud to have as the Secretary 
of the Society of American Indians. We are honored, indeed, to have 
her represent us and to have her the executive and spokeswoman of 
the Society. Let us back her to the last ounce of strength we have; 
let us show that we are not ungrateful for her.work and sacrifice. 

For fourteen long and dreary years Zitkala-Sa lived in. Utah 
laboring for the Utes. Her husband was an agency employee there, 
but her unpaid labors for the poor Utes perhaps was as productive 
of good as his. As the Field Secretary of the Community Service 
work of our Society, perhaps her work excelled in results many a 
paid matron, for there was in her heart a genuine racial sympathy 
and understanding of the people about her. 

Zitkala-Sa is the wife of Captain Raymond T. Bonnin, of the 
United States Regular army. He also is a Sioux. 


CHARLES ALEXANDER EASTMAN (Ohiyesa) 


In the personality of Charles Alexander Eastman (Ohiyesa) we 
have a striking example of a life that links the Sioux of the old day 
with the Sioux of the new generation. The struggles and achieve- 


ments of Dr. Eastman have easily placed him as the greatest Sioux 
of the century. At heart a loyal, patriotic Red Man, filled with the 
lore and philisophy of his people, he also sees the necessity of point- 
ing out to his race the ways of the modern world in which all men of 
today must live. 

As a writer and lecturer Dr. Eastman early in his career leaped 
to fame and this has constantly grown in magnitude. Just how Dr. 
Eastman evolved from the little Ohiyesa of the log hut of Many 
Lightenings to a man with an International reputation is told in his 
recent book “From the Deep Woods to Civilization.” * He tells the 
story in a straightforward manner and without affectation, never 
pausing to assume credit or cover himself with glory. Yet, the 
reader cannot help but admire his achievements and say, “Well 
done.” 

Dr. Eastman gives full credit to his friends who helped him along 
the trail, gracefully acknowledging the help of his “father and mother,” 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Wood of Boston, who gave him every form of 
assistance during his struggle for an education. We admire also the 
Doctor’s references to his wife, who was Elaine Goodale, and with 
this comes a very sincere admiration for the wife who stood by him 
through many a trying circumstance. One can readily believe that if 
Dr. Eastman furnished the thought, the spirit and the genius that 


* Little Brown, Boston, 1916. 
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one finds in his books that it was the soul and the mind of Mrs. East- 
man that guided these things and vitalized them. Indeed, Dr. East- 
man says, “ . . . we have worked together.” The results have 
been particularly fortunate. 

Dr. Eastman mentions his family of six children the upbringing 
of whom has been the chief concern of his good wife and himself. 
Their advantages have been unusual and it will be hoped that the 
children of such rare-parents will reveal the blended traits of both 
minds. 


CHARLES ALEXANDER EASTMAN 


“One can never be sure what a day may bring to pass,” says Dr. 
Eastman in beginning his book, the last of eight that he has written. 
And, to read the book one feels that the point is proven. In ending 
his volume he says, “I am an Indian; and while I have learned much 
from civilization, for which I am grateful, I have never lost my 
Indian sense of right and justice. I am for development and progress 
along social and spiritual lines rather than those of commerce, 
nationalism or material efficiency. Nevertheless, so long as I live, 
I am an American.” 

Dr. Eastman through all his books gives us a brand of philosophy 
that while critical is yet refreshing because it is so evidently true. 
As a great Sioux, history will write him down as a great American 
and a true philosopher. 


THE BLOOD OF THE SIOUX 


At a normal rate of increase, based upon the census figures of 
1910, there should today be more than 33,000 Sioux Indians in the 
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United States. In 1910 there were 32,941, of which 68 per cent were 
full bloods. Taken by individual groups the degree of blood purity 
fluctuates. The Hunkapapa are 89.9 per cent pure, the Winnebago 
85.5, the Hidasta 76 and the Crow 69. 


A TALENTED SIOUX NURSE 


Elizabeth B. Thompson is a Sioux girl, the adopted daughter of 
Rev. H. Burt of Crow Creek. She proved her ability as a student 
by graduating from All Saints School in 1914. She is now studying 
in Nicholas Senn Hospital, Omaha. It will be remembered that an- 
other Indian girl, Miss Burtha Thompson, a Klamath is also a nurse 
in charge of a California hospital. The patience, stoicism and kindly 
heart of the Indian woman makes her an ideal nurse. Few nurses 
of any race will be found to be more competent than the graduate 
Indian nurse. We have only to think of Miss Estaine Depeltestangue, 
the Chippewa lady, to have abundant corroboration of the executive 
and nursing ability of the Indian woman as a nurse. 


THE BOOK OF THE YEAR* 


There are few Americans young or old who are not interested in 
one way or another in “the American Indian.” Indeed from early 
childhood the romance of the red man fills the minds of our people. 
Yet how conflicting are the ideas and emotions that the thought of 
the Indian arouse. There is a long sweep in the intellectual and 
emotional pendulum that one minute swings to register “the bloody 
savage” and then back to “Lo, the poor Indian.” The fault seems 
to have been that the pendulum was allowed to swing when to guage 
any level or determine any perpendicular the plumb bob should be 
held from zenith and dropped straight to the point to be determined. 

In any analysis of the American Indian we need accuracy. A 
writer who essays to write on this subject as on any other must hold 
his line true. Few have ever done this. This is so far true that 
though thousands and perhaps tens of thousands of books have been 
written on Indians, men are still asking for “one good book that will 
tell me what I want to know.” 

Dr. Clark Wissler, of the American Museum of Natural History, 
in his most recent work, “The American Indian” has held the plumb 
line true. His book is “the one good book” that tells the student 
what he wants to know. He measures his subject from the angle of 
anthropology and shows the native American of the two continents 
in his relation to mankind as a whole and as a race by itself, and de- 
scribes all the important cultural phases of it. 





- * The American Indian, by Clark Wissler; 6x9, 435 pages, 104 illustrations, 
index. Douglas C. McMurtie, New York, 1917. $3.15. 
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“The American Indian” is not a work on history or a com- 
mentary on the dealings of the Indian with the Government. Broader 
than this it is a view of the various divisions of the American race 
from the standpoint of their own native cultures. 

As Dr. Wissler remarks “ the native culture of the 
American Indian stands out in sharp contrast to the culture of the 
Old World. This contrast is due to fundamental differences in the 
specific cultures of the two hemispheres.” Just how the environment 
on the American continents reacted upon the native inhabitants Dr. 
Wissler proceeds to show. The academic side of the subject is pretty 
thoroughly thrashed out. 

“Yet, aside from these academic considerations,” says Dr. Wiss- 
ler in his introduction, “the American Indian makes an appeal to 
popular interest. The name occupies so large a place in our own cul- 
ture that it may be doubted if there is anywhere in all the land a 
normal individual who has not acquired some interest in the Indian’s 
history. On every hand we hear: How came the Indian here? Who 
were his ancestors? What knowledge and habits did he bring with 
him? What has he accomplished of his own initiative and how did 
he achieve it? And it is right and proper that everyone should be 
interested in these questions, because we have not only displaced the 
Indian in this land but we have absorbed a great deal of his culture. 
For instance, what a void we should create if by some magical power 
we could strike out from our history, geography and literature all 
that pertains to his race! Again, what havoc would be wrought by 
his withdrawal from painting sculpture and decorative art! But all 
these losses incalculably great as they are, would be lost in the over- 
whelming economic vacuity that would result from the obliteration of 
maize, cacao, manioc, the potato, the squash, cocoa, quinine, tobacco 
and all the other numerous and nameless contributions the Indian has 
made to our culture. From that eventful day in 1492 when Colum- 
bus first laid eyes upon the Indian, down to this very hour, he has 
been the most studied of peoples. No other race of the world can so 
stir the imagination of the European. It is thus plain that we have 
before us one of our greatest cultural assets, the source of the more 
original traits of our present day culture and a heritage upon which 
we may realize more and more. Just the other day a student of Indian 
life in Dakota conceived the idea of training our farmers to raise 
maize in the great Northwest, in spite of the short season, by the 
methods developed by the Indians of the same locality long before 
the white man’s foot intruded. Again, the fashionable lady who goes 
shopping toworrow will select new and striking designs on ribbons 
and silks that are the advance products of a great revival in American 
decorative art, the foundation of which was laid by our museum 
curators and scientific students of Indian life. It behooves us, there- 
fore, to systematize and extend our knowledge of this vanishing race 


’ 
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whose life has been trampeled under foot in the ruthless march of 
culture’s evolution, but whose own cultural achievements were too 
virile and too finely adjusted to local geographical conditions to be 
obliterated.” 

Just how Dr. Wissler treats his subject may in a measure be 
known by looking over his chapter headings: Food Areas of the New 
World, Domestication of Animals and Methods of Transportation, 
The Textile Arts, The Ceramic Arts, Decorative Designs, Architecture, 
Work in Stone and Metals, Special Inventions, The Fine Arts, Social 
Grouping, Social Regulation, Ritualistic Observances, Mythology, The 
Classification of Social Groups according to their Cultures (discus- 
sing all the various stocks and tribes), Archological Classification (both 
North and South America), Chronology of Cultures, Linguistic Classi- 
fication, Somatic Classification, Correlation of Classifications, Theories 
of Culture Origins, New World Origins, Appendix. These 21 chap- 
ters covering 435 pages are well illustrated with more than 100 cuts 
and drawings, many of them original, though cuts from other reliable 
sources are used, and we think wisely. 

The author of “The American Indian” has had very great ad- 
vantages in the preparation of his volume. His position as Curator 
of Anthropology of the American Museum of Natural History has 
given him advantage ground not possible for many. Not only has 
he had before him daily ethnological groups, specimens by the thou- 
sands and the association of a score of men who know intimately the 
Indians of both continents, but his own researches in the field have 
equipped him with a perspective not attainable by the writer who 
merely sifts his philosophy from books others have written. 

In presenting a book for the use of students, and indeed for 
popular reading, Dr. Wissler has had the experience of considerable 
writing behind him, though of more special and technical nature, 
to be sure. 

As a product of the printer’s art, “The American Indian,” is 
good. The paper is firm and pleasant to handle, the cuts are clear 
and the plates quite superior. What we especially endorse are the 
numerous maps in outline showing distributions. At a glance these 
maps enable the eye to absorb any specifically described distribution 
of types, be they baskets, foods, cephalic indices or somatic types. 

Dr. Wissler’s book will remain for many years the standard refer- 
ence work on American anthropology. It is one of the few works 
of special character that The American Indian Magazine feels abso- 
lutely free to endorse, for to read this work and assimilate it is to 
gain a perspective of the Indian not possible even by the reading of 
numerous other volumes. It is a compendium. 





WHAT THE PAPERS SAY ABOUT 
INDIANS 


A CRISIS IN SIOUX AFFAIRS 


The Indian people have within eighteen months lost three of 
their great leaders, Alfred L. Riggs, James'G. Burgess and John P. 
Williamson. The Indians very greatly feel their loss. They are 
where they need all their friends more than they ever have before. 

The course of events is rapidly changing the conditions of Indian 
life. A great number go under, a remnant will be saved. Many are 
beginning to realize this, but not-with-standing all their teaching they 
do not see just why. Things have always come their way, and many 
think they always must. — 

The Indians are taking more interest in the education of their 
children than they ever have before. Many of the government schools 
are closing, and others are requiring payment according to ability. 
As a matter of fact probably few will pay at a government school. 
When that is asked they will go to other schools. 

This year the Indians are more ready to pay what they are able 
to toward the support of their children at Santee. But as their ap- 
preciation of the school has increased their financial resources have 
decreased, on account of the hard times, on account of dry weather 
west of the Missouri, and on account of many losing their land. On 
the Yankton reservation forty per cent of the land they have recently 
received title to has been sold and twenty per cent of it mortgaged. 
Two-thirds of those who have sold their lands have squandered all 
their money. Many of these are living around on their relatives. 
Some are taking hold and looking upward. Those who have kept 
their property are for the most part the old full-bloods. 

When an Indian really can do any kind of work there are always 
more opportunities open to him than to any kind of men. The 
Santee school is trying to make the Indians see that now more than 
ever before all the education and training that the Indian young people 
can get is going to give them greater advantages than ever before. 

Along with the political, economical and educational changes that 
are coming upon the Indians thick and fast there are religious changes. 
Their old preachers are dying and there are very few new preachers 
of quality. Their churches must come to self-support but the Indians 
are more scattered.—W ord Carrier. 


INDIAN DOCTOR IS PATRIOT 


Dr. CHARLES A. EASTMAN WILL PREACH PATRIOTISM To RED MAN 


The war is sending Dr. Charles A. Eastmen back to his people— 
the American Indian—to preach patriotism, explain conscription and 
to interpret the Liberty Loan. 
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The Indian doctor, whose name long has been associated with 
the spreading of civilization among the aboriginal people of America, 
was in Sioux City yesterday en route to the South Dakota and Ne- 
braska reservations. The government has requisitioned his services 
for the spreading of patriotic propaganda among the Indians. 

Forty-one years ago an Indian lad arrived in Sioux City. Not 
knowing a word of. English, and, being unaccustomed to traveling, 
he experienced considerable difficulty in making his way. He was 
on his way from Flandreau, S. D., to a preparatory school in Wiscon- 
sin and carried a letter from a missionary in his home town, which he 
exhibited when he desired to make his wants known. 

The young Indian had ‘a burning desire to acquire knowledge, 
knowing his people needed leaders and that to be a leader it meant 
that he must go to school and fit himself for the task. After finishing 
at the preparatory school in Wisconsin he entered Dartsmouth and 
finally became a. doctor of medicine. 

The Indian boy of forty-one years ago was registered at a 
Sioux City hotel yesterday as Dr. Charles A. Eastman, Boston, Mass. 
According to Dr. Eastman, the Indians of the reservations sent for 
him to lecture among them, and Uncle Sam, learning of his going, 
also asked him to explain the meaning of conscription and give them 
a thorough knowledge of Liberty Bonds.—Sioux City Journal. 


MATTHEW K. SNIFFIN REPORTS on CROW CREEK CONDITIONS 
Extract from Annual Report of I. R. A. 


CHEYENNE River, S. D.-—I reached this agency by auto from 
Crow Creek, a distance of 100 miles, as against at least 400 by 
train. 

There are 2752 Indians (Sioux) living on what is now termed 
the diminished reservation, a tract of 1,500,000 acres. It is a large 
strip, but almost entirely suitable for grazing purposes. 

The agency is in the southwestern part of the reservation, on 
the west bank of the Missouri River, and while the outlook is very 
attractive, from an administrative point, its location is poor. The 
nearest Indian family lives ten miles from the agency, and others 
at distances up to 200 miles away. One of the finest hospitals in 
the Service was built at the agency, but it is also too far from the 
Indians to give them the greatest amount of benefit. There is a 
well-equipped boarding school at the agency, in which 200 pupils 
can be accommodated. About 100 children are now attending the 
local district schools, and there are three reservation day schools. 

There has been a good deal of controversy over the lease ques- 
tion, and the methods alleged to have been resorted to by cattle 
and sheep men have resulted in considerable friction among the 
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Indians. However that may be, there is one ground on which all 
the Indians seem to stand, and that relates to the use of their tribal 
funds derived from leases or other sources. There are a number 
of progressives among this tribe, and they have their Business 
Council to consider all matters of general interest. I had an inter- 
view with five members of that Council, and. found them remark- 
ably well prepared to state their case. They know that consider- 
able money is being received from grazing fees, etc., and that 
much of it is used to pay agency expenses. They feel that they 
have a right, even if they are not consulted on the subject, to at 
least know how that money, and any other funds belonging to 
them, is being expended. They therefore desiré an accounting 
from the Indian Office. 

The Business Council has just about finished a “bill of partic- 
ulars,” designed to be sent to the Indian Office, asking for an in- 
vestigation of the things mentioned specifically therein. 

Mr. F. C. Campbell, who had been superintendent of the 
reservation for about three years, has tendered his resignation, to 
take effect on September 30th. 


A REAL MISSIONARY 


Fifty-seven years of active life in missionary service haa been 
given to the Indian people by Dr. John P. Williamson. On Oc- 
tober 4 he was called to the life of higher service. 

Our Lord said “My judgment is just because I seek not mine 
own will,” and so it was with Dr. Williamson in whom the Indians 
have lost their greatest counsellor. They daily sought his judg- 
ment on matters both spiritual and temporal for he sought not his 
own will but the will of God in guiding the Indian people from 
heathenism to Christianity. ‘ 

He was not one who worked with undue haste to secure 
visible results. He was well prepared for his peculiarly hard life 
work, and labored often without assurance of results but always 
with steadfastness and patience. 

To the Indians the greatness of Dr. Williamson’s life-work is 
as much in what he has been as in what he has done. His whole 
life was imbued with a rest of spirit, and a peace and joy in the 
holy life of God that was a strength to all with whom he came in 
contact. 

The November-December number of The Word Carrier will 
be a memorial of the life work of Dr. Williamson— Word Carrier. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF IMMORAL EMPLOYEES 


By FRANK T. MANN, In the Peace Pipe 

































“The influence exerted by the unfaithful, dishonest, disin- 
terested employee is one of the principal reasons for the failure 
of young Indians to succeed after they have left the schools.” 


The foregoing is an excerpt from the letter of one of the super- 
intendents of the Indian Service in answer to the inquiry sent out 
by the Board of Indian Commissioners to all superintendents re- 
questing their various opinions as to the cause of the failure on the 
part of so many “returned students.” The answers are many and 
various. Some charge the responsibility entirely to the nonre- 
servation schools, others to reservation influences, and others to 
yet different causes, but the writer of the above, we believe, is 
the only one to hit upon this phase of the problem and it seems to 
us that he has struck a vital chord. 

How can we expect an Indian boy to develop under the tute- 
lage of a time-server and a dead-beat into an honest faithful and.in- 
dustrious citizen? How can we expect the Indian girl to grow into 
the sort of woman we would like to see, under the influence of a 
tutor who is immoral at heart, if not in practice? Granted that 
the number of such persons who “get by” and find employment in 
the Indian Service is small, comparatively, yet it must be admitted 
by those who know that there are far too many and that with the 
constantly increasing demand for competent and trustworthy peo- 
ple on the outside and the consequent increase in salaries and 
wages paid in other lines the number of “pensioners” and worse 
in the Indian Service is increasing. 

The child, Indian or white, models its character and habits 
upon those with whom it comes in contact, and to the Indian child 
its teacher, appointed and vouched for by the government, repre- 
sents perfection. If the teacher fail in the simple virtues of hon- 
esty, morality and faithfulness to his trust, what may we expect 
from the child whose life is modeled after him? 

The careless, the disinterested, the dishonest and the immoral 
who have crept into the Indian Service and whose adverse influence 
is making itself felt upon the lives and characters of those who 
look to them for guidance and inspiration should at least share the 


severe criticism we are so fond of directing at the “returned 
student.” 


INDIAN STUDIES SINGING 





J. Bayhulle Shunatona, an Indian of the Pawnee-Otoe tribe, is 
studying voice culture at a Wichita music college and his teachers 
say that he has a wonderful voice, 
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The old idea that the Indian race is not capable of assimilating 
any of the finer arts is giving way. 

“The two Shunatona boys, the one here and Baptiste, who is 
in school in Mercersburg Academy, a preparatory school of Prince- 
ton, are examples of the modern Indian. Both own valuable oil 
land in Oklahoma and have plenty of money to follow education as 
high as they wish. Both got early training at the Chilocco Indian 
school. J. Bayhulle is seventeen years of age and his brother is 
fourteen. Baptiste, the younger, holds a Wanamaker scholarship 
given to him as a reward for the work he did at Chilocco. The 
scholarship not only pays his expenses through the academy but 
also takes him through Princeton—Wichita (Kans.) Beacon. 














MENOMINEES LOYAL 






Soon after the declaration of war a mass meeting of Menomi- 
nee Indians was held at Keshene, Wisconsin. The afternoon was 
spent in speech making and the singing of patriotic songs, and 
among others who spoke we find the names of two former Hamp- 
tonians, Frank Gauthier and Michael Oshkenany, ’82. At the close 
of the meeting resolutions were introduced, and unanimously 
adopted, assuring the President of the tribe’s loyal support and 
earnest desire to codperate in any way with the Government. The 
meeting is said to have been a most enthusiastic one, and the ex- 
pressions of loyalty show an unselfish devotion to the country. 
Many of the audience were not able to speak English, but the pur- 
port of the President’s proclamation was interpreted to them, and 
they were told of the need of their codperation in factories and on 
their farms. In this connection it is interesting to remember that 
about one hundred Menominees volunteered during the Civil War, 
and that the tribe now has one of the few Grand Army Posts com- 
posed entirely of Indians.—Southern Workman. 





















BRUTAL PUNISHMENT OF INDIAN CHILDREN 





Again and again it appears that the general orders of the 
Indian Department are disregarded by. employees without caysing 
the Department any apparent concern. In the “Rules for the 
Indian School Service” we find the following order: 

“All disciplinary measures shall be devised with reference to 
local and individual needs and on the principle that discipline is 
reformative. There shall be no cruel or degrading methods of 
punishment employed nor shall abusive language or ridicule be 
used.” 

There have been too many whippings in Indian Schools of 
late. Corporal punishment, we thought a relic of the dark ages and 
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it was the belief of most friends of the Indians that it had been 
entirely eliminated from the Indian Service. 

When the screams of Indian children are distinctly heard by 
school neighbors and attract outside attention, there must be some 
infringement of the departmental orders. Strap and bludgeon are 
not named specifically, it is true, but they are “cruel and degrading 
methods of punishment.” One Superintendent not only admits 
that such whippings happened in his school but justifies it. We 
recall the incident of a Kansas school where the Government em- 
ployee inhumanly pounded a girl with a board, and justified it also. 
We recall the reports of Prussian brutality and how they justify 
their cruel measures in the conquered regions. But to get back 
to the first case we mentioned, let us say that government employees 
who are brutal bring discredit to the Department that employs them, 
and should be run out of the service. Brutality never educated or 
civilized. We trust that the Indian Department will not stand for 
the breaking of its just rules; or uphold brutes. 
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